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pamphiets and get them read by others. 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE 


The Foreign Missions Conference at 
East Northfield has completed another 
session. The registration was, as ex- 
pected, much smaller than that of previous 
years. We missed many of the familiar 
faces of former years, but we are happy to 
say we missed none of the friendly spirit 
of previous conferences. 

The theme of the Conference was 
“Triumphant Living,’ and in all of the 
courses this was excellently carried out, 
and reached its height in Dr. Oscar Buck’s 
closing period on Tuesday morning. A 
finer plea for missions could not have been 
given, and the auditorium was absolutely 
quiet for more than an hour and a half. 
as Dr. Buck took us to spiritual heights. 

Perhaps the most outstanding event of 
the week was the evening on which a vote 
was taken on the question of combining 
the Home and Foreign Missions Confer- 
ences, hitherto held at separate times. 
The Home Conference, preceding the 
Foreign Conference, had voted in favor. 
We wondered if the Foreign Missions 
Conference would do likewise. It did in 
an overwhelming affirmative vote of 378 
to 5. We feel that this is a real step 
forward. As Dwight Bradley gave it to 
us Sunday morning, if we are carrying out 
the principles of Christ there is no foreign 
land. We are just as much a foreigner 
among those of our own nation who do 
not stand for these principles as we are 
with the peoples of any nation on the face 
of the globe, and we are at home with men 
and women of any nation who are sympa- 
thetic with the principles of Christianity 
and who are trying to live Christian lives. 

The Universalist group was small. Eight 
of us gathered for a denominational rally 
one evening. It was actually a friendly 
visit and discussion of our projects and 
problems. We missed Camp Murray very 
much, and the other camps were kind 
enough.to say they missed us. 

This year for the first time the Univer- 
salist denomination had two members on 
the Northfield Committee, Mrs. Milo G. 
Folsom and Miss Alice G. Enbom. 

Our representatives at the Conference 
were: Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, Maine; Miss 
Winifred Thompson, Mrs. Harry Hersey, 
Connecticut; Miss Thelma Cook, Rhode 
Island; Mrs. W. D. Phelps, Miss Rena 
Bradley, Miss Esther Wardwell and Miss 
Alice Enbom of Massachusetts. 

A.G. E. 


* * 


ANOTHER TRIP TO OLD KENTUCKY 


It was a long trail from De Funiak 
Springs, Florida, by way of Atlanta and 
Chattanooga to Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 
However, the distance and the time 
seemed much less because of the attractive 
scenery along the entire way. 

Arriving at Crofton, Kentucky, on May 
21, I had the pleasure of attending a meet- 
ing of the Executive Board of the State 
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Convention. Plans were roughly out- 
lined for the work of the summer and the 
session of the Convention to meet at Beu- | 
lah early in October. The minister to 
pastorless churches also made a brief re- 
port. In part it is as follows: 

Since beginning my mission to pastorless | 
churches last January, I have conducted | 
services at the following places: In Georgia, 
Allatoona, Pine Park, and Canon. In | 
Florida, Hamburg and De Funiak Springs. 
In South Carolina, Bethel and Clayton || 
Memorial. In Mississippi, Liberty, Bur- 
russ Memorial, and Our Home. In || 
Kentucky, Hopkinsville, Crofton, Con- | 
solation, and Beulah. In Alabama, Flora- 
la. The total number of churches served 
was fifteen. In reaching these places I 
drove a distanee of 4,475 miles and re- 
ceived for my labors a total of $169.33. | 

Beginning May 20, I spent almost one 
month in Kentucky, visiting the following | 
churches and missions: Crofton, Consola- || 
tion, Fruit Hill, Beulah, Good Hope, and | 
Hopkinsville. 

Crofton gave me a fair audience and | 
excellent attention. They are fine people | 
and should have a progressive church. |} 
I shall return there in August. 

Fruit Hill has had only occasional ser- | 
vices since I left Kentucky about ning 
years ago. The people are good church! | 
attendants, and we had a fine audience |} 
there on a Tuesday evening. i] 

| 
| 


It was a delightful privilege to speak |} 
three times at the Consolation Church. 
This movement was started about one||| 
hundred and nine years ago, and through ||| 
all the years it has exerted a fine influence i} 
for good over the community life. While | 
the church has had serious reverses, I feel |} 
assured that it will live and continue its }j| 
uplifting ministry. 1) 

My next objective was Beulah, where |) 
may be found many of our most faithful 
Universalists. To them the church means 
a great deal, and this is why I am alwayell \ 
assured of a fine audience there. They do | 
not disappoint their minister. | 
people not only profess to be Universalists, | \ 
but are always ready to confess it any-|| 
where and to any one. And out of their 
slender resources they give generously. 

Good Hope came next. 
Universalists reside near the church. if 
was there on a Tuesday evening, but many’ 
attended the service, and I shall plan to) 
visit the church again in August. 
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more than six yeas as pastor of thes 
church.” It was a pleasant and fruitfulll 
pastorate. Too much can not be said inl 
praise of the loyalty and devotion of man | 
who have stood by this church through the} 
years, and who are standing by it yet. 
I conducted two enjoyable services at this 
church, and on the following day bega | 
Dodging my way back to Atlanta andi 
thence to South Carolina. 

Thomas Chapman. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


LET US PRAY 

Eternal God, whose everlasting laws, writ not on 
parchment, nor on tablets of stone, but on earth and 
sky, and in the hearts and consciences of Thy children, 
have been ordained, in mercy, for our good: save us, we 
beseech Thee, alike from sins of purpose and sins of ig- 
norance, that we may both instantly understand Thy 
law, and delight to perform the same. Amen. 

Inquirer and Christian Life. 
kx 


THE DEATH OF DOCTOR MARSHALL 


HE tragic death of Harold Marshall, accounts of 
which have been spread far and wide in the 
newspapers, calls for comment here in the 

journal for which he labored fifteen years. 

Desperate, perhaps insane, he took his own life 
in a peculiarly ghastly way—using the only method 
in his power. For nearly two months previous he 
had been a wreck of a man, much of the time in bed, 
clear in his brain but suffering as only one can suffer 
who realizes too late that he has pulled his long- 
cherished plans down around him in ruin. 

He did not consciously go back on the church. 
He did not stab it while pretending to serve it. Al- 
ways he wanted to serve it. He simply took wrong 
and mistaken ways. And this man—old, broken, 
half-blind, desperate—was the Harold Marshall who 
sat in our councils, our trusted friend, genial, open- 
handed, kind to a fault. It is unbelievable. We 
say to ourselves, “It can not be.”’ 

While investigation into his affairs was going 
on a letter came from a lady in Maine telling of one of 
the most beautiful and uplifting communion services 
she had ever attended, which he conducted. There 
was no shadow of hypocrisy in that act of his. With 
all his heart he threw himself into that service. He 
meant what he said. But in money matters he was 
speculating recklessly to benefit causes he loved—a 
wretched thing to do, a thing, of course, he ought not 
to have done, and.a thing which ruined him in the 
end. 

We do not here attempt to appraise his character. 
We do not here try to trace the psychic factors. We 
simply lay before our readers some of the facts, asking 
that they judge gently, as men must who themselves 
might be caught in some horrible net of circum- 
stances. 

Lest our readers be alarmed about our Universalist 
financial affairs, let us say that now, as always, we 


follow the policy of telling the whole truth so far as 
we have it. There is nothing held back. 

None of the property in the possession of the 
Universalist Publishing House or the Universalist 
General Convention is affected. Only certain sums 
that never reached these organizations appear to be 
involved. Mr. Bicknell, treasurer of the General 
Convention, and Mr. Mason, for twenty-six years 
treasurer of the Publishing House, supported by their 
respective finance committees, have loyally and wisely 
guarded the interests committed to them. All-of us 
have suffered from the depression, of course, but we 
have a conviction that the average Universalist going 
into our financial matters in detail would feel nothing 
but gratitude and pride. Dr. Marshall was not a 
treasurer of any Universalist organization, and was 
not bonded, but simply used some of the money that 
came to him, without the knowledge of the rest of us, 
to make more money, and lost it. 

Possibly if he had had time he could have re- 
placed it. Of his desire to replace it there is in our 
opinion not the slightest doubt. Of his desire to put 
the Leader beyond danger of financial need there is 
no doubt either. Eventually he borrowed from one to 
pay another, as most desperate men do, and when 
things turned against him he committed suicide. 

The amounts that he either owed or endangered, 
so far as we know them, are these: Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, $28,000; Universalist Publishing 
House, $2,050; Albanian-American School of Agricul- 
ture, $27,500. 

Of the Albanian-American School of Agriculture 
he was treasurer, not bonded, and the criticism of 
his conduct there relates to selling bonds and investing 
the proceeds jin companies in which he was financially 
interested. With his management of estate matters 
we do not here attempt to deal, as the facts are not 
in our possession. 

It is possible that there will be a recovery in part 
at least from his estate. The civil suits entered by 
the Publishing House, the General Convention, and 
the Albanian-American School of Agriculture early 
in June had this in view. 

There is no occasion for the Universalist Church 
to be hurt by the nation-wide publicity if we do not 
extenuate or excuse or cover up. 

We can at least hint that on the money side men 
are now seeking earnestly to work out things so that 
in the long run nothing may be lost. 
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And as for the rest of it, we do not propose to let 
the memory of the past few horrible weeks of pain 
and sorrow obliterate all the happier memories of 
Harold Marshall’s toil and sacrifice and love. 

* * 


HELP THE CLARA BARTON SUMMER WORK 


OTH the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. and the 
W.N. M. A. need more money for the splendid 
diabetic camp at the Clara Barton Home. 

The work is giving poor sick children happiness and 
a chance for useful life. Edward K. Hempel of 16 
Devens Road, Swampscott, and Alice G. Enbom at 
176 Newbury Street are collecting for the co-operat- 
ing groups. One of the greatest of scientists is put- 
ting his knowledge and his medical resources into 
this work. Our part is the bread and butter, the 
milk and eggs, the jam and custard, and supplies are 


low. 
* * 


WOULD WE LIKE TO KNOW WHITMAN? 


AVE we brains enough to read Walt Whitman 
and understand him? Have we heart enough 
to be stirred by his poetry? Or has life dealt 

too harshly with us? Has this high speed age done 
something to us which we should regret if we knew it? 

Does anything in us answer when we read Whit- 

man’s lines: 
Sail forth, steer for the deep waters only, 
Reckless, O soul, exploring, I with thee and thou with 
me, 
For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared to go, 
And we will risk the ship ourselves and all. 


Is there any message for the age in which we are 
living in the lines: 
Whoever you are! You are he or she for whom the earth 
is solid and liquid. 
You are he or she for whom the sun and moon hang in 
the sky. 


In the maze of things in which we are wandering 
we suddenly hear a triumphant shout if we read Whit- 
man: 

I swear the earth shall surely be complete to him or her 
who shall be complete, 
The earth remains jagged and broken only to him or her 
‘who remains jagged and broken. 


And then there comes another promise: 


And I will show that whatever happens to anybody it 
may be turned to beautiful results. 


That is high teaching, but is it any higher than 
our Universalist teaching? 

We are disposed to make a trial of the matter 
and see if there are not enough people on our Leader 
list and in the libraries where the Leader goes to make 
it worth while to publish a series of articles on Whit- 
man by a writer of power who is a poet himself and 
a great student of Whitman, the Rev. Robert Gren- 
ville Armstrong of the South Congregational Church, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

He has written a book which he has turned over 
to us. Perhaps in happier times the book will come 
out. It ought to come now, for these times need it. 
At least we will give it a start. And our folks will be 
the first audience. 


Dr. Huntley calls Whitman a Universalist. He 
is preparing a lecture dealing with him from that 
standpoint. So Universalists may well be among the 
first people to whom Armstrong speaks on the subject. 

The introduction is published in this issue. The 
first chapter, ““The Children of Adam: The Integra- | 
tion of Life,’’ will appear in our next issue. | 

* * 


THE MACHINE AND THE MAN 

R. FRANK D. ADAMS of Detroit called at- 
tention recently to the fact that, in 1925, | 

6,500 men on the payroll of a large rubber | 
company turned out 10,000 finished tires, which was 
a record for the plant. A holiday was declared, | 
whistles blew, men cheered, and the event was fittingly | 
celebrated. | 
In June of this year, with a payroll list of 3,500 
men, the same plant turned out 31,000 finished tires. 
“Here,” said Dr. Adams, “‘is the sum and sub- 


stance of our unemployment problem.”’ 
* * 


EVERY CLOUD FLOATS INTO LIGHT? 


N the presence of many of the woes and tragedies | 
of this world, words often seem to be feeble, | 
foolish things. Those who try to put the best |} 

side on things are called Pollyannas. Those who try | 
to comfort discover that they only wound. | 

And yet there are words which do not seem foolish | 
and words which do bring comfort. We find many of | 
them in an old book called the Bible. Admit that it 
is not one book but many. Admit that it was not | 
written by men on dictation from God. Admit that | 
in it are errors. Still the fact remains that in it are | 
words which are like the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land, or, to change the figure, like a draught 
from a cool spring that bubbles up beside the rock. 

“God is our refuge and our strength, a very present 
help in trouble. 
the earth be removed and though the mountains be | 
cast into the depths of the sea.’ | 

“As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I ||) 
comfort you, saith the Lord.” | 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the | 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” 

There is something to tie to in words like these. 
They describe a faith that has come down through the 
ages. They tell us of an experience which may be 
ours as it has been the experience of our fathers. 

Then there are words which picture for us some 
ereat historic figure. One such was named Jesus. 
At times the outlines of his figure seem misty, then 
something happens so that the mists slowly dissolve 
and we see him standing as the disciples saw him on | 
the mountain top—garments all glistening, face all 
aglow with comfort and peace. 
those words perform which give us some slight idea 
of what Jesus was and what he did for man, and | 
even what he said. He spoke of the pure in heart, 
of the merciful, of those called on to mourn, of those | 
persecuted, and he made us understand that love and | 
courage, gentle judgment, patient service, are the 
greatest things in the universe, and possible for us, too. 

So it is not foolish to use words. They don’t 
perform perfectly. They break down at times 


Therefore will not we fear though } 


What a mission do || 


a 
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They come stumblingly and haltingly. But in hours 
of great need they come all aglow with light. 

We like the old hymn which carries the line: 
“Every cloud floats into Jight.”” We have seen that 
happen again and again. It is true physically and 
it is true spiritually. 

All we need is to hang on. 
if we do not let it. 

What we bear to-day is slight compared with 
what Jesus faced. Our burdens are slight compared 
with those of Paul. And in this universe there is 
sustaining power fully adequate. Words say so in 
the Bible, but, more than words, experience proves it. 
Nothing can separate us in life or in death from the 
love of God revealed in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

* * 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND THE MASSIE 
CASE 


HE Congregational churches as a rule do not 
dodge great questions when they arise. And 
some of them have been concerned with the 

situation in Hawaii. There is a special reason why 
Congregational churches should take an interest 
in the Hawaiian Islands. A good part of the civiliza- 
tion over there can be traced directly to the work of 
American Board missionaries. Several men now 
prominent in Congregational churches in continental 
United States have served in this island part of the 
United States. 

Early in May the Conferences of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of New York State and of Southern 
California took strong ground against a pardon for 
Lieutenant Massie and his associates. Then the 
Home Board of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches came to the front with this resolution, 
which was adopted by an overwhelming vote: 

Whereas, we believe that law, rigorously and impar- 
tially enforced, is the only possible foundation of a safe 
democracy, and that the defense of the honor of women 
or men can not be secured by the substitution of private 
revenge for the orderly processes of law, we therefore 
protest against the possible pardoning of an officer of 
the navy, Lieutenant Massie, and his associates, con- 
victed of the crime of manslaughter. 

We urge that every power should be exerted to 
apprehend and convict those who committed the un- 
speakable crime of assault, and, if convicted, that they 
be brought to adequate punishment. We further urge 
the immediate dismissal from the navy of those mem- 
bers of the navy who participated in the killing of Kaha- 
hawaii, the accused Hawaiian, thus rendering them- 
selves unfit to serve this arm of our nation, whose chief 
function ought to be to uphold and defend the majesty 
of the law and keep inviolate the integrity of the courts. 


The resolution was presented on behalf of the 
administrative committee of the American Missionary 
Association, one of the agencies of the Home Board, 
by its executive secretary, the Rev. George Luther 
Cady, D. D., of New York City. Dr. Cady said: 
“This is not a Hawaiian question. It strikes at the 
foundations of the institutions of our government. 
No man has the right to take the law into his own 
hands and execute it.” 

The resolution was:vigorously opposed by Ethel- 
bert V. Grabill, lawyer, of Boston, Mass., who held it 


Nothing can hurt us 


represented an ill-advised interference with a judicial 
matter. 


OUR UNIVERSALIST COMRADES 


S we go on in work for the liberal churches, we 
find ourselves growing in love and admiration 
for our comrades. 

They are not perfect folks. We have known some 
engaged in strenuous labor to utter a hearty “damn.” 
There are others far from orthodox on prohibition, or 
the Republican Party, or a high tariff, or our social 
system. A few benighted souls had rather read the 
Sunday newspaper or Town Topics than the Christian 
Leader. There are flaws in all and cracks in some. 
But by and large they are folks who are friendly and 
sociable, who stand up to the mark in the day of 
testing, who practise tolerance and make many 
sacrifices for our cause. 

We do not know many. Universalists who are not 
straight as a string in their dealings. 

We do not,know many Universalists who will not 
help the other fellow out when he is in trouble. 

We do not know many Universalists who do not 
take an interest in the community. 

We do not know many Universalists who down 
deep in their hearts do not believe in God. 

Things go wrong with all of us sometimes, and 
with some of us pretty much all the time, but not many 
crack and go down. 

We believe in Universalists and trust them. We 
believe that their religion holds them up to the mark, 
keeps them from evil, helps them to do right. 

We believe that association in a free liberal church 
tends to develop a generous, lovable type of individual, 

We believe in Universalists, trust them, love them, 
more than we ever have since we entered the fellow- 
ship thirty-four years ago. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“Relight the fires of hell,’”’ says a prominent Epis- 
copalian, and “preach hell from the pulpits, or elke 
get busy interesting people in religion.’”’ His article 
says in substance that if the church is to do its work 
it must have “hell or promotion.” 


Dr. Dieffenbach spoke a brave and fine word for 
Felix Frankfurter in the Christian Register for July 7. 
We are sorry that Professor Frankfurter declined 
Governor Ely’s appointment to the Supreme Court 
Bench, but glad Judge Lummus is appointed. 

“In passing on principles,’ says an exchange, 
“geographical distance from the scene of operation is 
of no serious moment. We can judge whether 
slavery is right or wrong without going to Liberia.” 


It is possible, says one of our contemporaries, 
to be dogmatic even in the rejection of dogma. 


Things have to get just so bad before some people 
wake up and start remedial action. 


The next issue of the Christian Leader will be 
dated August 13. 
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“The Seas of God” 


Glimpses of the Message of Walt Whitman 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


F*)|PON the publication of that odd little volume 
called “Leaves of Grass’ Emerson said, 
““Americans abroad may now come home, for 

4} unto us a man is born.” Unfortunately for 
Walt Whitman, the author of that volume, there were 
not many who shared the judgment of the sage of 
Concord. A strong wave of protest went up against 
the man, and that wave continued to beat upon him 
for many years, causing him much distress and 
trouble. Long after he was dead the wave continued 
its devastating work of prejudicing men and women 
against the writer. He was termed a libertine, a 
scoffer, an atheist. All the broadsides of a strong 
Puritanical horde of critics were blazed forth against 
him. 


And yet to-day Walt Whitman holds a secure 
place among the foremost of America’s men of letters. 
He is a distinct contribution on the part of America to 
the company of true literary geniuses throughout the 
world. Emerson’s judgment did not err. To-day, 
in the softened light of advancing time, men are read- 
ing and understanding Whitman. They find a ro- 
bustness about him, an honesty, a wholeness, that is 
refreshing. They find him aman. He is attaining a 
high place, a place denied him while he lived. 

To understand Walt Whitman, one must remem- 
ber that he lived in an age of mid-Victorian prudery. 
His reaction against the spirit of the age often led 
him. to express his conviction with a baldness and an 
abruptness that, of course, would not be understood. 
It seems as though he deliberately set out to jar the 
sensibilities of these smug adherents to a code that 
was at once harmful and false. He hated the hypoc- 
risies to which the world played. 

To assert that this man had a faith still stirs a 
comment of surprise among certain circles. To think 
of Walt Whitman in connection with God or religion 
or any of the accepted tenets of religion would seem 
to be absurd. I wish to show, if I may, that, back of 
the rough exterior of the man who was a rebel against 
the current notions of his day, there was a heart and 
a soul that was deeply religious in a very real sense. 
His was a faith that could sing out courageously: 


Sail forth—steer for the deep waters only, 

Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee and thou with 
me, 

For we are bound where mariner has not yet dared 
to go, 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves and all. 

O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail! 

O daring joy, but safe! are they not all the seas of God? 

O farther, farther— farther sail! 


And sail for the deep waters he did! The man 
who wants to read Walt Whitman must be prepared 
to sail out where the waves run high. He must be 
prepared to breast those waves, to withstand the 
shock, and then to sail on and on. The poet himself 
confesses: 


As I lay with my head in your lap camerado, 

The confession I made I resume, what I said to you and 
the open air I resume, 

I know I am restless and make others so, 

I know my words are weapons full of danger, full of 
death, 

For I confront peace, security, and all the settled laws 
to unsettle them, : 

I am more resolute because all have denied me than I 
could ever have been had all accepted me, 

I heed not and have never heeded either experience, 
cautions, majorities, nor ridicule, 

And the threat of what is call’d hell is little or nothing 
to me, 

And the lure of what is call’d heaven is little or nothing 
to me; 

Dear camerado! I confess I have urged you onward 
with me, and still urge you, without the least idea 
what is our destination, 

Or whether we shall be victorious, or utterly quell’d 
and defeated. 


He says of himself and his work: 


Chanter of Personality, outlining what is yet to be, 
I project the history of the future. 


He defines the mission of poetry: 


The words of true poems give you more than poems, 

They give you to form for yourself poems, religions, 
politics, war, peace, behavior, histories, essays, 
daily life, and everything else, 

They balance ranks, colors, races, creeds, and the sexes, 

They do not seek beauty, they are sought, 

Forever touching them or close upon them follows 
beauty, longing, fain, love-sick. 


They prepare for death, yet they are not the finish, 
but rather the outset, 

They bring none to his or her terminus or to be content 
and full, 

Whom they take they take into space to behold the 
birth of stars, to learn one of the meanings, 

To launch off with absolute faith, to sweep through the 
ceaseless rings and never be quiet again. 


Or as he expresses it still more beautifully in the 
poem, “In Cabin’d Ships at Sea,” 


Here are our thoughts, voyagers’ thoughts, 

Here not the land, firm land, alone appears, may then 
by them be said; 

The sky o’erarches here, we feel the undulating deck 
beneath our feet, 

We feel the long pulsation, ebb and flow of endless mo- 
tion, 

The tones of unseen mystery, the vague and vast sug- 
gestions of the briny world, the liquid-flowing 


syllables, 

The perfume, the faint creaking of the cordage, the 
melancholy rhythm, 

The boundless vista and the horizon far and dim are all 
here, 


And this is ocean’s poem. 


Let us, then, with Walt Whitman, sail out upon 
“the seas of God!” 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XX. Lessons Derived from the Parable of the Prodigal 
George M. Lapoint 


im) HE parable of the prodigal son has been used 
6) countless times as a source for sermon ma- 
B We] terial upon the subject of an all-loving and 
Sr} an all-forgiving God. To many people this 
element is the very essence of the parable. But to me 
pe parable has a far more significant human applica- 
ion. 

All of the parables of this gospel express sympathy 
and deep consideration for human kind. It has been 
said that the writer of Luke was a physician, and be- 
cause of his contacts with human misery and suffer- 
ing had gained deep insight into human nature. This 
deep insight and distinct human touch is seen clearly 
in such parables as that of the Lost Sheep, the Rich 
Man and Lazarus, and the parable of the Unjust 
Steward. 

But none show it so clearly as does that of the 
Prodigal Son. Here at the outset of the story we 
have depicted an egotistical, selfish and complacently 
self-satisfied son of a wealthy land owner who can 
approach his father and say glibly, ‘““Give me the por- 
tion of thy goods that falleth to me.” Here in this 
one brief sentence the writer of the parable has de- 
scribed a universal human trait, that of acquisitive- 
ness. There is no indication that the youth had ever 
lifted a finger to earn his portion of his father’s goods. 
He simply took it for granted that this portion was his 
due because he happened to be the younger son. 
He was motivated by but one impulse, selfishness. 
He had adopted the “give me” philosophy of life. 
The world and his father owed him a living and he 
was out to collect it. 

The father, following the customs of his time, was 
forced to divide his own living to satisfy the desires of 
this immature youth, was forced to sacrifice some of 
his own satisfactions to appease the cupidity of his 
self-centered younger son. But the results to the 
father because of this division were as naught com- 
pared to those that befell the son. Having developed 
the “give me” attitude toward life he had failed to 
develop moral or mental stamina. And as a conse- 
quence he proceeded with his easily gotten gains to a 
distant city, and “wasted his substance in riotous 
living,” the inevitable result of a lack of moral stabil- 
ity and resource. The result also destined for all un- 
bridled acquisitiveness, which is but a “give me’”’ 
philosophy finding expression in action. 

In the histories of such great civilizations as those 
of Egypt, Babylonia and Rome, has this trait and its 
results been dramatically depicted. Each one in its 
turn was built upon a foundation of selfishness, indul- 
gence and exploitation. Tributaries were looked upon, 
as were allies, as but sources of taxation or military 
support. Whole nations were cast into abject slavery 
for the purpose of erecting great walls and magnificent 
buildings. The coffers of the treasuries swelled with 
coins due to this rampant exploitation. Egypt waxed 
affluently and then waned. The “give me” attitude 
gained her but a magnificent past history. 


Babylon is reputed to have been the most mag- 
nificent city ever built by man. To-day it is but a 
series of pathetic ruins. Constant warfare weakened 
her man power, and repeated exploitation caused in- 
ternal dissension and strife, which finally brought 
about catastrophe. The history of Rome is in general 
but a repetition of the other two. 

In our own day we are seeing the practise of the 
“sive me” complex, and also some of its results. 
Many modern economists quite truthfully state that 
acquisitiveness is the very foundation of capitalism. 
It does not take an economist to see, however, that 
the modern craze for change in technological improve- 
ments at the expense of human beings is nothing but 
short-sighted acquisitiveness. In our craze for profits 
we have made the man subordinate to the machine. 
We have seen in the production of goods, not the satis- 
faction of human needs, but usually only profit for 
a very select few. This has led to inflated prices, 
adulteration, false advertising and a lack of stand- 
ardization. The ‘‘give me” philosophy has led to 
manipulations of the stock market and to a rapid 
progression of business cycles. 

And heretofore we have explained them away by 
saying that such things are inherent within such a 
system, or that such practises allow the “fittest to 
survive.” The great trouble with such an explanation 
is the fact that it does not explain the situation, but 
merely avoids it. With a little more attention to the 
human element in industry much suffering and misery 
could be eliminated. Should we pay as much heed 
to the welfare of the man as we do to the production 
of machine technique much poverty could be elim- 
inated. Moreover, if such a system works to the det- 
riment of the greater part of society, it is not fit to 
survive, nor will it survive in the long run. 

For when we are motivated by mere greed we are 
apt to spend our easily and ill gotten gains in “rjotous 
living.” This is exactly what happened in 1929: 
“Ror in 1929,” says a noted economist, “we were 
living in a fool’s paradise.” Every one had either 
money or unlimited credit which was expended in one 
great orgy. Prices were out of all proportion to © 
values. Stock quotations were at their peak. People 
bought articles on credit at prices which to-day are 
crushing them in their attempts at payment. We 
were living on the crest of the wave of prosperity, and 
failed to realize that the crest was not a permanent 
one. Thus the crash which followed suddenly 
plunged us, as did the famine plunge the prodigal, into 
abject want. 

The old cry had been: “Give me of your metal 
ores that I may turn them into profits.”’ “Give me 
of your coal mines that I may exploit them.” “Give 
me child labor that I may produce goods more cheaply 
and thereby make greater gains.’”’ “Give me,” al- 
ways “Give me.’”’ But with the sudden precipitation 
of prices, the crash of the stock market, and cancella- 
tion of orders, the cry took on new meaning. Now the 
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cry was, for the great masses of laborers, ‘““Give me a 
means of subsistence.” “I am in want.” 

Like the prodigal of old, society had squandered 
all of its easily gotten gains. There was no substance 
left, and so it began to be in want. Want is a great 
educator, but its lessons are bitter and lasting. It 
awakens one to a realization of human needs. 

When the pampered prodigal “began to be in 
want” he went and hired himself out to a “citizen of 
that country” as a swineherd. His cries of “give me” 
now were of no avail, for ‘“‘no man gave unto him.” 
His physical torture was no greater than was his men- 
tal torture. He, the son of a wealthy father, and a 
landlord himself, was forced into one of the most de- 
grading of tasks. He must have literally suffered 
the tortures of the damned. 

However, out of this torturous experience there 
arose a new youth. Out of this bitter experience of 
physical and mental suffering he became conscious of 
his own pettiness. He realized that the world would 
not conform to his whims, and that he himself must 
find the deep significance of life. . 

Want has always done this educative work. 
Men almost always come to a state of awareness 
through some type of pain. As the poet Lafeadio 
Hearn states it, “Common truths seldom strike our 
minds forcibly, until they are presented to us in some 
contact with human pain.” 

This simple universa] fact is found in history, 
strikingly exemplified in the revival of learning in the 
Middle Ages. Out of a civilization reeking with decay 
and barbarism and desperately in need of learning, 
arose such figures as Erasmus, Boccaccio and John 
Colet. These men, sensing the intellectual and cul- 
tural degeneration round about them, and keenly 
realizing how much their generation needed learning, 
proceeded to revive the old classical learning. How 
great the need was for education is seen by the eager- 
ness with which their attempts were received. Out 
of this era of abysmal ignorance and mental sloth 
arose that scintillating intellect Petrarch, whose spirit 
and influence is best explained in the title posterity has 
given him, “The Morning Star of the Middle 
Ages.” 

Somewhat akin to the spirit of this revival is the 
changed outlook manifested by our economic leaders. 
There has arisen out of the want and desperation of 
our present conditions a new attitude toward human 
beings. We are becoming aware of the fact of social 
interdependence. We are beginning to realize that 
social harmony and security can come only through 
social justice. No longer is it possible to exploit 
human beings and human values, and still maintain a 
secure society, for when one segment of society suffers 
the whole suffers, no matter whether that segment is 
the lowest or the highest. No longer can industry 
look upon a man as simply a means to an end. For 
out of this experience of misery and need we are 
gradually beginning to realize that man is our chief 
concern, and not the mere accumulation of wealth. 
Like the prodigal we are becoming aware of the nar- 
rowness of our acquisitive philosophy and conscious of 
its dire results. 

Want, then, with its educative force usually 
leads one to a state of spiritual and intellectual aware- 


ness. This transformation was noted by the origina- 
tor of the parable, and expressed in the clause, “And | 
when he came to himself.” 

The youth, having passed through a trying situa- 
tion out of which he developed a sense of self-realiza- 
tion and a new attitude toward life, had been made to | 
realize that life would not bestow upon him a living. || 
If he were to be worth while he must develop his own || 
resources and capabilities. Life would not, overa pro- || 
longed period of time, allow a man to live as do lower | 
parasites upon the life blood of some other organism. 
He had come to realize that there were certain latent. || 
powers within himself that were worthy of expression. | 
Life could mean much or little to him, and he was the | 
determining factor in setting the limits. In short, || 
through his experience the youth had developed into a || 
man, mature in his outlook and aims. | 

So, endowed with this new frame of mind, he set | 
out for his father’s home, hoping to begin life again, | 
with a more wholesome starting point. | 

Men to-day everywhere can find much to emulate | 
in this renewed attitude of the prodigal. For the | 
great need to-day is for a renewed outlook upon life. | 
Our materialistic philosophies have reaped us the | 
harvests that inevitably follow a sowing season of | 
cupidity and selfishness. Our narrow, self-centered | 
philosophies have given us but little insight into our | 
own inner lives. We have been so interested in grasp- | 
ing everything that falls beneath our hands, and then, | 
being still unsatisfied, have attempted to grasp that | 
which belongs to others, that the inner moral law has | 
had no chance to operate in our lives. 

The inward “I ought” of which Kant thought so | 
highly has, so it would seem, turned into the inward | 
urge “I take.” It is only through living in a state | 
of self-realization that the individual comes into his | 
highest powers. The inward “I ought” is said to ex- |} 
press the Law of God. This urging toward moral 
and ethical living is the source of self-realization. |} 
The realization of one’s own capacities, moral, mental i 
and physical, leads to an objective as well as a social- || 
ized attitude toward those about him. But, far more |} 
important, it causes a new attitude toward oneself. | 


Limitations are appreciated and compensated for. i} 
There is a genuine attempt at adjustment and im- | 
provement. i) 

When the prodigal ‘came to himself” he turned |} 
his steps toward home. An acquisitive mad society ||| 
might well follow the example of the prodigal and come 
to itself and turn its steps toward a program of some 
social conduct. Such an attitude would lead to social 
regeneration. 

Which leads us to the fourth and last lesson to be || 
gleaned from the parable, that of regeneration. 

When the young man “came to himself’? he went 
to his father with these words on his lips, “Make me || 
as one of thy hired servants.” No longer is he the | 
spoiled, selfish, immature youth who could compla- || 
cently ask of his father, “Give me of the portion of thy 
goods that falleth to me.” No longer does he con- || 
sider that the world owes him a living. No longer ||| 
does he stretch out his hands expecting others to place ||| 
a portion of their own goods in them. His attitude || 
toward life is colored now by a make me philosophy, 
rather than by a give me philosophy. 
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He comes to his father with a request for the 
second time. This time he asks, not to be given an 
easy lot, but for a very difficult one. ‘Make me as 
one of thy hired servants.’”’ Allow me to work out my 
own salvation. Give me some responsibility that I 
' may prove myself. The youth was now imbued with 
that type of humility that leads to maturity in its 
highest sense. He had emerged through an experience 
in want and self-realization a regenerated being. 

During the period of anxiety and need, the result 
of a too much give me attitude toward society, how 
great is the need for a make me attitude! 

What an upbuilding effect such an attitude would 
be in a program for social reconstruction. Who 
could interpret the result if all of us would join in 
some great human enterprise for social improvement? 
If we would but approach life and say, ““Make me as 
one of thy hired servants.” 

This attitude would enable us to be an upbuild- 
ing influence in society rather than a disintegrating 
one. Such a philosophy makes of one a creative work- 
ing unit, and not a cringing social parasite, living 
upon the life blood of others. The make me philoso- 
phy can regenerate civilization if we but give it the op- 
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portunity, while the give me philosophy inevitably 
leads to want and desperation, as history itself has 
proven. 

A make me philosophy would lead to moral jus- 
tice and social stability, as common sense would 
seem to prove. A constructively, creatively minded 
humanity can not help but bring about progress. 
A humanity motivated by an altruistic philosophy and 
engaged in creative activity with a social purpose 
can bring about a regenerated society. 

“But what will be the reward of the individual 
in such an undertaking?” some will ask. What was 
the reward of the youth? 

A wholeness of existence, a regenerated character, 
were his rewards. He had come into his own. The 
same thing would be true of every individual. For 
only as we live creative, active lives fully and com- 
pletely do we enjoy a wholeness of existence. Only 
then do we function completely and satisfactorily. 
And only as we live according to the dictates of the 
inner moral law do we come to a full realization of 
God. 5 

-For only in this realm do we see the values that 
we attribute to God adequately functioning. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


LIX. Memorable Glimpses 


Johannes 


m=qiN nature study and in religion, much that is 
m) Ai most precious and memorable comes to us in 
7@ | climpses. Perhaps the full splendor of the 
a1] beatific visions would be too much for us, or 
perhaps God is the Perfect Pedagogue. Whatever 
our philosophy, the fact remains that we come across 
a fox ora pink lady’s-slipper only once ina blue moon, 
and the glory of the Lord overshadows us and the 
voice is heard, not too often let us say, in a long series 
of more routine devotions. 

For two years we had not seen the rose-breasted 
grosbeak at the farm. It was a disappointment, for 
he is one of our favorite birds. The beautiful black 
and white plumage of the male bird all lighted up by 
the rose or raspberry color on his throat and on the 
upper part of his breast, his liquid song and his elu- 
siveness, combined to set apart that day when he ap- 
peared. 

This spring in Washington, at the time of migra- 
tion, he came to the grove of oaks just outside our 
bedroom window, and for two days was working his 
way back and forth, up and down, through the pink 
and gray leaves just coming out on the trees. And he 
was singing continually. No vain searching here to 
find him. He flitted about, swayed clinging upside 
down, turned and let the sun strike his color, in sight 
most of the time. We had a feeling that his coming 
was prophetic, that this would be a season for rose- 
breasts. 

This morning I opened the kitchen door just be- 
fore five, and stepped out to see the old sun once more. 
There sat the rose-breast on a bare branch of an 
apple tree, breast toward the sunlight, only about 
twenty feet away. As I looked in wonder and de- 


light, he fluttered gently down to the yellow Spanish 
cherry tree along our drive-way, full of sweet cherries 
for the first time in years. 

How vividly the glimpse of the rose-breast 
brought back my childhood and the handling of the 
limp body of a dead bird wth this glorious patch of 
color on his breast. The neighbor’s gardener had shot 
him in a cherry tree, and he told me that he was “a 
cherry bird.”” Perhaps the bird is rather shy and re- - 
tiring fora good reason. Perhaps that patch of crushed 
raspberry color makes him a good mark. But per- 
haps also the new attitude that people are taking 
toward birds will enable this glorious bit of creation to 
increase and more adequately populate the earth. 
Most catbirds, robins, and grosbeaks pay in their 
warfare on insects for the little fruit that they take. 
Most hawks pay in full for the few chickens that 
they capture. For that matter, only one or two 
species of hawks ever take chickens. The common 
name “henhawk” applied to every soaring bird of 
this family does not mean anything. 

Along a thousand lines only glimpses are vouch- 
safed to us in nature. But once have I seen one of 
the beautiful hummingbird moths with reddish brown 
body and golden stripes, darting about with the 
same quick motion of the ruby throat. This year we 
saw him for a moment on the anchusa blossoms. He 
stayed for us to come close and examine him and then 
was gone. But once has the Madame seen the red 
fox near the farm, and I not at all. But once have 
deer been seen feeding among the wild apple trees 
in the upper pasture. But once have I flushed ruffed 
grouse in the orchard, and that in the time of wild 
strawberries, although I have many times seen this 
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shy bird on my tramps. It is seldom that one gets 
more than a fleeting glimpse of the grouse anywhere. 
Only once have I seen an otter along a lake “‘in the 
North Woods.” The veery sings often near the house 
during the first part of the summer, but the whole 
season may pass without our catching a single glimpse 
of this retiring bird. And the cuckoo must chuckle 
at the way we vainly look for him when he gives his 
loud call along the creek. 

We have lived long enough to discover that 
there are some things of which we once had only 
glimpses, which we now see more frequently. And 
probably exactly the opposite is true. So slowly we 
learn that it is to a considerable extent a matter of 
attention, of watching out, of going where things are 
apt to be, of having them on our minds. We see what 
we expect to see, and it is not because of wishful 
thinking only. The things really are there. The deer 
is browsing back in the thickets or at night among the 
lily pads of the lake. The fox is trotting along his 
usual run-way keeping a sharp lookout for dog and 
man. The rose-breasted grosbeak is up the hill a 
little way, nesting where he has a fair chance of 
bringing his progeny to maturity. The wild flowers, 
the ferns, the natural amphitheater in the hills, the 
pines that make a cathedral, the birches which make 
a chapel, the interesting nests and holes and dens, are 
all there, whether we see them or not. The beetles 
and bees and spiders and slugs and butterflies are all 
there, too. The stars are there, constellation after 
constellation, blazing suns and moons without num- 
ber. One man gets only glimpses or never Sees. 
Another man lives in the light of their countenance 
and in the comfort of their presence. 

All of these nature contacts, all of this steady 
discovery of how blind I have been, makes me rather 
slow to accept some of the new teaching that spiritual 
truth is all moonshine. 

If a deer or a person or a god exists, it makes no 
difference from one standpoint whether we know it 
or not. It exists, and that is all that there is to it. 
Our not knowing about it does not destroy it, and our 
knowing only in part, or our knowing a lot of things 
that are not so about it, or our reaching our conclu- 
sions by indefensible procedures, affects not a whit 
the reality. 

As I push my way through the woods up a moun- 
tain-side I am conscious that I am not alone. I can 
hear something talking that I can not see—possibly 
a thing as trifling as a cricket, possibly as sublime as 
the wood thrush. I sit down with my back to a tree 
and I hear steps or movements—a skunk, a squirrel, 
a porcupine, or perhaps a larger animal. There are 
eyes watching me curiously. Behind the green cur- 
‘tain of the woods or under the leaf mold there is a 
whole universe, and I sit there conscious that I am only 
at the portal. The green curtain lifts for a moment 
and I get a peep. Perhaps a little ovenbird comes 
walking sedately through the wood. Perhaps a 
brilliant tanager lights for a moment overhead to sing 
his hoarse song. 

But as I sit and listen, or push my way through the 
bushes, or clamber up the rocks, or stand in the open 
on top, I get farther into the heart of things. I find 
that there are more and more things to see and learn 
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about. I am but a child on the seashore, and all my 
birds and wild flowers and insects and fruit trees are 
only a shovelful of sand in my little bucket. The 
beach runs on for miles. I have all that sand to scoop 
up. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for men to 
convince me that behind all the realm of the seen | 
there is not a great realm of the unseen. I keep pene- | 
trating it. One can not go back on what he sees with 
his own eyes, hears with his own ears, experiences in 
his own brain and heart. 

Then the thing that makes me even more stub- 
born—hard-headed if you, please—in my belief is the | 
experience of competent men. _When W. H. Hudson | 
goes into the “Green Mansions” he proves to me that | 
I was right all the time when I felt that I was not | 
alone there. | 

What a universe is open to him that is closed to | 
the ordinary man! | 

It is much the same with the whole spiritual | 
realm. There come glimpses and glances as we push | 
along. Only once in a while do we see the sun shining | 
full on some spiritual rose-breasted grosbeak or burning 
bush. Only once in a while does the green curtain 
lift and let us look through. Those are great mo- 
ments of spiritual experience, and we live on them 
for months. But all the time the rose-breast and the 
burning bush have been there. Our not seeing has 
not affected their existence. Our wishful thinking, 
our imagining we see when there is nothing to see, our 
mistaking the sapsucker for the grosbeak, makes not 
the slightest difference with the truth. And all of our | 
little mistaken systems of thought which have their 
day and cease to be, all of our broken lights, all of our 
ebb tides of faith, affect the fact of God no more than 
a cloud shadow affects the irresistible on-going of the 
earth. 

Just as Hudson and Burroughs and a host of | 
others make us more sure that we are on the right | 
track in the fields and woods and garden, Jesus and | 
St. Francis and John Woolman and a whole host of 
others who without parade have practised the presence 
of God without being conscious that they were dis- 
coverers, and without ever calling themselves mystics, || 
make us more sure about this other realm. | 

It is not a bad rule to trust what we see, feel, or 


think in our best hours. 
* * * 


The simple things of earth are loveliest: 
A fire on the hearth, the lamplight’s glow; 
The hour when the heart finds peace and rest, 
A mother’s lullaby crooned soft and low; 


The wayside blossom, tiny woodland stream 
That sings a happy, lilting roundelay; 

Soft, billowy clouds that drift as in a dream, 
The hush of dawn, the sun’s last flaming ray; 


The friendly trees that give of fruit and shade, 
The tendrils of the grape, like clinging hands; | 
O, there are scenes more gorgeously arrayed, 
But these the heart has known and understands. 


‘Mankind has reached the pinnacle of power, 
Has conquered land and sky and ocean’s crest, 
And yet, when comes the heart’s deep, prayerful hour, 
He knows the simple things are loveliest. 
Margaret E. Bruner. 
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The Boy and the Bishop 


An Early Episode in the Life of John Murray, Founder of the Universalist Faith 
Don C. Seitz 


MOHN MURRAY made his approach toward 
conceiving the doctrine of Universal Salva- 
tion by a Methodist route. His father, a 
man of parts and no small learning, found 
in his son imagination and purpose beyond the ordi- 
nary and did what he could to train this faculty in 
sound direction. John Wesley was at the moment 
stirring Britain with his Methodist Episcopalianism, 
and deemed himself still of the Episcopalian credit, 
although regarded as a heretic. Murray’s father had 
high regard for the rebel, which was reciprocated. 
The boy, then sixteen, took to attending the lively 
Methodist preachings, frequently in the byways and 
hedgerows, with the approval of his parent; he did 
not, however, consider himself outside of the Epis- 
copal pale, though under suspicion that he was be- 
coming detached. 

Matters came to a head in this fashion, to quote 
from his biography: ‘‘An order from the Bishop now 
arrived, calling upon the people to prepare for con- 
firmation, and young persons were directed to wait 
upon their parish minister for the requisite instruction. 
Although the Methodists considered themselves Epis- 
copalians, yet they were detested by the clergy of that 
church; their zeal seemed a standing satire upon them; 
and their indignation was proportioned to the progress 
made by the new sect. We, however, presented our- 
selves as candidates for confirmation; though young, 
I was pretty generally known, and it soon became 
evident, that I had incurred the displeasure of my 
minister. No question was proposed to me, but his 
oblique reflections were abundant; I determined, how- 
ever, to address him, and one day when he was cau- 
tioning those who were honored by his attention, 
against those expectations about which the wild en- 
thusiasts of the day were fanatically raving, such as 
the extraordinary operations of the spirits, etc., etc., 
exhorting them to consider themselves in their bap- 
tisms made members of Christ, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven, I ventured to ask: ‘Did I, sir, in 
my baptism, receive all the advantages?’ In a most 
ungracious manner he replied: ‘Undoubtedly.’”” “Then, 
sir,” this curious lad insisted, ‘allow me to ask, What 
can I want more? Of what use is confirmation?” 

The rector blazed up. “ ‘What do you mean by 
asking these impertinent questions?’ ‘I ask for in- 
formation: I came hither to be instructed.’ ‘No,’ 
was the reply, ‘you came here to instruct me; you want 
to see your patron, John Wesley, in the pulpit. You 
have no business here.’ ”’ 

“T conceive,” replied the lad, “I have business 
here; I am one of your parish. I was warned to at- 
tend for the purpose of receiving instruction; and to 
whom should I apply but my minister?” 

“To this he deigned not to answer me, but when 
we were again assembled, I observed: ‘I remember, sir, 
when we were last here, you told us, there was no such 
thing as a feeling operation of the spirit of God; I re- 
quest therefore to know how we are to understand 


that article of our church, which pronounces the doc- 
trine of election full of especial comfort to all godly 
persons, and such as feel in themselves the workings of 
the spirit of the Lord.’”’ 

“You have nothing to do with the articles; you 
do not understand them,” was the response. To this 
young Murray replied, “I should suppose, sir, that. 
every member of the church had something to do with 
the articles of his church; and if I do not understand 
them, suffer me to come to you for information.” 

“You are an impertinent fellow, and if you thus 
proceed, I shall order the clerk to put you out of the 
church,” was the reverend gentleman’s tart reply. 

“ “You may order me out yourself, sir,’ I answered. 
‘Only tell me to go, and I will instantly depart.’ 
Not another syllable was uttered to me, upon this 
occasion. But upon the following Sunday, when the 
young people of the congregation were again tobe 
catechised, I appeared with the rest, and our teacher 
uttered a severe and pointed sarcasm. I was sufficient- 
ly abashed to cover my face with my hat—when, in a 
very angry tone he commanded me to depart from the 
church: he would suffer no laughter there. I assured 
this Christian preacher that I did not laugh, that I felt 
no disposition to laugh; he insisted that I did, and 
with great confusion I withdrew from the altar; but 
waiting for him in the porch of the church, I humbly 
implored his pardon, while I informed him, that he had 
done me much wrong; that I had too sacred a venera- 
tion for the place I was in, to deport myself unbecom- 
ingly while under its roof; that I had not the smallest 
inclination to mirth; that the consideration of his 
denying the operation of the spirit upon the heart 
had too much disturbed and grieved me.”’ 

“Well, I do still say there is no special operation 
of the spirit, I have never experienced anything of 
this description,” was the response. 

“How then, suffer me to ask,” said Murray, 
“could you say when you were ordained, that you felt 
yourself moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon your- 
self the office of a teacher?” 

“You know nothing of the matter; you are very 
impertinent,” was the reply received. 

Those who listened seemed to think the boy had 
nonplussed the pastor, and “I returned home in 
triumph.” 

“Some time after,” he continues to narrate, “as 
I was passing the street, one of my acquaintances 
asked me, if I knew the bishop was at that moment 
engaged in confirming the young people of our parish. 
I instantly repaired to the church, and to my great. 
surprise, found the information correct; my good 
priest had not intended that I should be apprized of 
the business. I advanced however, to the altar, and 
presented myself to the bishop. My priest appeared 
exceedingly irritated, and made a communication to 
the bishop, in a tone too low to be understood by me; 
but his lordship replied aloud, ‘It is of no consequence 
what they are, provided they understand what they 
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are about.’ From this reply I concluded the priest 
had accused me of Methodism. It happened I was 
the first of the circle presented round the altar, and 
began as follows: 

“Bishop. What is your business here? 

“Murray. My lord, when I was baptized, my 
sponsors promised, in my name, to renounce the devil 
and all his works, the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world, with all the sinful lusts of the flesh. 
They engaged also that so soon. as I should have 
learned the creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the ten 
commandments, they would introduce me to this or- 
dinance; as, however, they have neglected so to do, I 
beg leave to present myself. 

“Bishop. What idea have you of this ordinance? 

“Murray. I conceive, my lord, that the ergage- 
ments entered into at my baptism, can not be fulfilled 
without the aid and operation of the spirit of the Lord; 
and I am taught to consider this ordinance as a means 
of grace, through which I may obtain the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, so requisite to my well doing. 

“Bishop. (With a softened voice) Have you 
ever been at the communion? 

“Murray. Yes, my lord, and although I ven- 
tured at first with fear and trembling, yet deriving 
therefrom real consolation, I have never since absented 
myself.” 

“You are right,” said the bishop, who immediately 
laid his hands on the boy’s head and “prayed for me 
with the greatest apparent fervor.” 

Moreover, ‘turning to a lad who stood next to me, 
he asked him the same questions he had previously 
addressed to me,’ who was “unprovided with an 
answer.” “This,” said the bishop, “is astonishing. 
I should have thought you would at least have learned 
to answer from the youth who spoke before you,” 
at which “he gave my priest a glance, which called the 
blush of confusion into his face. I was extremely 
gratified; so were my friends in general, and my pious 
father in particular.” 

The incident naturally made a stir, and brought 
prominence to the youthful casuist. Murray relates 
further: 

“Mr. John Wesley now made us a visit; he paid 
me the most distinguished attention, and the regards 
of such a man were, to a young heart, truly flattering. 
He cherished the idea that I should shortly become a 
useful laborer in the field, which he so sedulously cul- 
tivated. One thing, however, gave him anxiety—the 
probability that I had imbibed my father’s damnable 
principles, for such he denominated the Calvinistic 
tenets; yet he hoped better things of me, and things 
which accompanied salvation. When in my father’s 
house he manifested toward him the greatest kindness 
and friendship; but on leaving the country he charged 
his followers to keep a strict watch over him lest 
through the influence of his great piety he should in- 
fuse his abominable sentiments into the minds of 
some of the brethren. Mr. Wesley’s disciples consid- 
ered him the apostle of the age; and I experienced a 
reverential awe in his presence; yet there were points 
in his conduct, which excited my wonder, and which, 
in any other character I should not have hesitated to 
pronounce wrong; but I should have believed it crimi- 
nal even to suspect that he coulderr. My religion was 


becoming more and more formal, it seemed a body 
without a soul. Sometimes, indeed, when listening to 
a lively, warm-hearted preécher, I was made most 


keenly to feel the poverty of my condition; that, | 
while I was believed rich and increasing in goods, | 
‘having good in nothing, I was in truth miserably poor, | 
blind and naked. This consideration often rendered | 
me sad in proportion as I appeared to suffer: I became _ 
Glooms and | 
melancholy were considered as infallible signs of a | 
gracious disposition, not only by my father, but by | 
One of.our preachers | 
used to say he had rather be in the company ofa | 


the object of respectful attention. 


all my religious connections. 


thousand demons, than tén laughing persons! 
“Unfortunately for the maintenance of my stand- 
ing in the society, my sadness was not uniform, and, 
preserving no medium I always became gay in full 
proportion to my previous depression; and, in truth, 
cheerfulness was becoming the prevailing temper of 
my mind, and I know not how long it might have 
continued so, if I had not observed to my great con- 
sternation that I was daily losing ground in the 
estimation of my associates. This conviction ban- 
ished my dangerous vivacity and restored my re- 
spectability. I now sedulously avoided society, and 
frequently envied those who were released from this 
dangerous world. I have often, after a night of suf- 
fering, risen with the dawn, and entering the church- 
yard, have passed hours there contemplating the happy 
state of those who were lodged in their narrow house, 
and ardently longed to be as they were. Even my 
father began to fear that I was rapidly declining, and 
by his consequent tenderness I was beyond expression 
touched. I can not determine how long this frame of 
mind continued, but this I know, that it Jasted long 
enough to gain me more reputation, both at home 


and abroad, than I had lost; there was such a variety | 


in my feelings, the changes in my spirit from sad to 


gay, and from gay to sad, were so frequent that I had | 


of course far more experience than any other person 
of my age. The young, when under awakenings, 
always resorted to me for comfort and information, 
while the old hung with delight on my narrations; the 
prayers of my father obtained due credit; the child 
of so many prayers could only be as I was. I was at 
this time about sixteen years of age, but commencing 
life so early I felt like twenty, and I anticipated all 
the enjoyments that awaited me.”’ 

The family were now full-fledged Wesleyans. 
His father became a class-leader, and to his “class” 
of some dozen persons came a man named Little, 
and to one led by his mother, Mrs. Little. “From 


our connection with these worthy people,” says || 


Murray, “I derived great pleasure; I was much be- 
loved by the principals of the family, and I had great 
delight in the society of their children.” One of 


these, a youth, became his intimate, so much so that. || 
“I frequently retired with my young friend to read_ ||| 
and pray; we had in fact no solitary pleasures. It | 
was in the closet of this friend that I first became ||} 
acquainted with Addison, Pope, Parnel, Thomson_ ||| 
and Shakespeare. We read those writings together; || 


never shall I forget the avidity with which I seized, 


and the delight with which I perused these authors; | 


I was beyond expression fascinated by their numbers; 
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but I thought best carefully to conceal this new source 
of enjoyment from my father.” 

It might be added that his father was also a bit 
surreptitious in his reading. The lad, “sometimes, 
however, glanced my eye over my father’s shoulder 
and finding Tom Jones, or the History of a Foundling 
in his hand, the efforts at concealment which he 
evidently made, augmented my anxiety to read. I 
remember once to have found Clarissa Harlow upon 


his table. Hervey’s Meditations and Young’s Night 
Thoughts, were not interdicted books and _ their 
plaintive sadness obtained an easy admission into 
the inmost recesses of my soul. To Milton, too, I 
gave some hours, but I could not read blank verse, 
nor did my father wish to encourage my attempts 
in this way. He saw I had too strong a passion for 
novelty, and he deemed it prudent to check me in 
the commencement of my career.” 


The Y. P. C. U. Convention 


By Our Special Correspondent 


yi OR the fourth time in the history of the General 
WS) Y.P.C. U., a national convention was held 
m 9) at Ferry Beach, Maine, when the forty- 

#628) fourth convention got under way on July 6. 
Conventions were held at the Beach in 1919, 1924, 
and 1928. The group which met this year was only 
a handful compared with the numbers which made 
Y. P. C. U. history in other days. Once the camping 
grounds were crowded with tents; this year there 
were only two or three. Once the halls were thronged 
with scores of unioners from all over the country; this 
year there were less than a hundred all told. But 
with no spirit of defeat, with a strong desire to face 
facts and work out problems in a realistic fashion, the 
little group that made up the forty-fourth annual 
convention went to work and formulated plans for 
next season’s activities. 

Never had the buildings at Ferry Beach tooked 
better; never was the glorious weather more glorious; 
never was the enthusiasm of the Union articulated in 
finer form. Details of the convention had been ad- 
mirably arranged by Stanley Rawson, of Worcester, 
so that, when the gavel rapped for order on the eve- 
ning of July 6, the stage was completely set. A 
reverent invocation by Stanley Manning, and then the 
introduction of Mr. George C. Lord, representative of 
the State of Maine from the Governor’s Council, who 
brought a friendly word of welcome. Then Stanley 
Manning of Augusta, Maine, a former national Y. P. 
C. U. president, brought greetings. These cordial 
messages were acknowledged by Vice-President Stanley 
Rawson, who presented Max A. Kapp, national presi- 
dent. 

The president’s address pointed out the con- 
trast between the religious spirit which had organized 
the Y. P. GC. U. and built Ferry Beach, and the lethar- 
gic, passive religious spirit that characterizes the 
modern age. ‘Religion to-day,” he said, “is the most 
fascinating and most heart-breaking enterprise in all 
civilized endeavor. Fascinating because its job must 
be done, and done amid great odds. Heart-breaking 
because it moves so slowly towards its goals, and is 
hurled back so frequently by tremendous forces that 
are consciously or unconsciously arrayed against the 
spirit of religious movements.” Reminding the group 
that youth organizations had to have a more sub- 
stantial reason for existence than mere play and sport, 
and stressing the fact that even good organization 
was not the first aim of the Y. P. C. U., the president 
declared that the training of adequate personalities 
for the modern world was the chief concern, and the 


ultimate goal, of all departments in the Y. P. C. U. 
movement. “If we can send each year a consecrated 
contingent of intelligent, responsible young people 
into the world, reasonably sure that they will develop 
their own powers happily and effectively, reasonably 
sure that they will be responsive to the issues and 
causes that pull life higher, then all the money, all 
the heart-ache, all the toil, that go into the Y. P. 
C. U. are more than justified,’’ said the president. 

After the appointment of sessional committees, 
the meeting adjourned and enjoyed an informal re- 
ception and get-together. 


Next Year’s Plans 


The most hotly contested issue discussed on the 
convention floor after the routine reports had been 
received dealt with the subject of further support of 
the educational project in Albania. There was frank 
and outspoken criticism of undertaking an enter- 
prise that was not distinctively a Universalist project, 
and would never show results directly in favor of our 
denomination. But the main criticism came from 
those who were deeply impressed with the profound 
need of starving families in our own country. It was 
possible to see the minds of these young people grop- 
ing for some formula through which to express their 
dissatisfaction with the order of things as they are. 
Although the amount of money in question during 
this debate was really small, it offered a chance to dis- 
cuss a great range of subjects, from the crudities of 
the capitalistic system to the value of building gently 
but firmly towards world understanding. The up- 
shot of the debate was to convince the delegates that 
the Albanian enterprise was not charity—it was world 
friendship. It was clearly stated that there could 
be no question about the need at home; it had to be 
done. But this larger work had to be done, too. 
It was not a matter of choice, but a matter of doing 
both duties. Will Davies, of Oak Park, Illinois, and 
Ruth Davis of Brockton, Mass., were strong contend- 
ers for a more thorough attention to our local needs, 
while Naomi Wilkin and Stanley Rawson presented 
the case for the Albanian project as a necessary step 
in promoting the wider friendships among nations. 

When the vote was taken, a unanimous decision 
was recorded in favor of continuing with Albania, 
Japan and home field work, all on an equal financial 
basis. Formerly, the home field had received much 
less money than Japan and Albania. 

It was voted to prepare a stereopticon lecture on 
Albania and to send it to local unions for showing. 


This action brings this activity up to date, for there 
is already a lecture in use illustrating the work done 
in Japan. 

Without strenuous debate, but with keen and 
careful interest, the convention passed recommenda- 
tions dealing with the continued printing of Onward, 
Young People’s Week, the Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, Junior Unions and Institutes, which did not 
greatly change the prevailing practise in regard to 
these activities. 

A sharp discussion ensued when the recommenda- 
tion on Unitarian-Universalist relationships was read. 
The recommendation had a wording that indicated a 
hasty desire on the pert of the Y. P. C. U. to merge 


STANLEY RAWSON 
New President of the Y. P. C. U. 


with the Unitarian group. It was felt that the matter 
of merger could not be settled apart from denomina- 
tional action, and the recommendation was finally sent 
back to committee for rewording. With every gra- 
cious feeling towards the Unitarian youth group, the 
recommendation simply left out the matter of merger, 
and reciprocated the friendly spirit manifested by the 
leaders of the Y. P. R. U. 

Special commendation from the president and 
from the delegates was given to the series of devo- 
tional bulletins prepared during the past year by Miss 
Virginia Eddy, of Newark, N. J. It was voted to 
continue these bulletins, provided it was financially 
possible. 

Youth and War 

On Thursday evening, July 7, Roland Hall Sharp, 
journalist connected with the Christian Science Moni 
tor, gave an address on ‘The Intellectual Responsi- 
bilities of Youth in Regard to War.” Mr. Sharp made 
an acute analysis of international conditions and 
showed their relation to the economic difficulties ex- 
perienced in America. His insistence that we be- 
come informed about the facts of international rela- 
tions was all the more telling by reason of the case 
history of certain lies which Mr. Sharp exposed. Call- 
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ing for a cancellation of war debts and an understand- 
ing about reparations, which Mr. Sharp said were in- 
evitable, he emphatically declared that the advice of 
former President Coolidge about the rigid collection 
of war debts was dangerous. The audience was tense 
as the denunciation of “flintlock thinking’ centered 
about one of the idolized figures of recent American 
polities. 

When asked in the discussion period following the 
address if he thought young people were sincerely 
interested in the business of stopping another war, 
Mr. Sharp threw the question back to the audience. 
One person said that young people were just ‘plain 
dumb and stupid” on the whole matter, and had no 
real opinion that counted for anything. In reply to 
this point of view, Mr. Sharp quoted a part of the 
magnificent address given by James Green of Yale 
at the recent Geneva Conference, which clearly stated 
that a section of American youth, at least, seriously 
objected to being used for cannon fodder. 


New Officers 


Friday night was Old Orchard Night, and the 
entire convention journeyed to this city of amusement. 
On the following morning, the chief order of business 
was to elect officers for the coming year. The chair- 
man of the nominating committee, Robert Sproul of 
Arlington, Mass., presented the following list of 
officers: President, D. Stanley Rawson of Worcester, 
Mass. Vice-president, the Rev. Wallace Grant Fiske, 
Orange, Mass. Secretary-treasurer, Jenness Under- 
hill, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. Trustees for two 
years, Frederick Allen, Portland, Maine, Edna Bailey, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

This list was accepted without comment or change, 
and the secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for 
the officers as nominated. Stepping out of the Y. P. 
C. U. picture were Arthur Olson of Danbury, Conn., 
who has been treasurer for the past three years, Mar- 
jorie Polk of Brooklyn, retiring as a trustee after a 
two year term, Virginia Eddy, who filled out the un- 
expired term of Mrs. Rebecca Ulrich, and the Rev. Max 
A. Kapp, who has served as president for the past 
two years. 

What’s Coming Next? 

When we see the change in the age range of the 
Y. P. C. U. to-day, when we realize that the church 
schools are supporting potential teachers at Ferry 
Beach rather than young people, when we realize that 
we are not appealing to our older young people in such 
a way as to bring them out to conferences at the 
Beach, we are compelled to ask ourselves, “What will 
be the next step?’ 

Is there hope that some day the tide will turn, 
and the great crowds will return to make annual con- 
ventions an important thing? Or has the day of im- 
portant conventions gone by? If we look at pictures 
taken of Y. P. C. U. convention groups a few years 
ago, we can not fail to be impressed by the large num- 
bers of older folks who were in attendance as active 
delegates. They helped to swell the numbers. This 
year there were practically no representatives of the 
older group. What does this mean to the future of 
the convention? 


Shall we hold our conventions with the Genera] 
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Sunday School Association, if ever we form a depart- 
ment of Religious Education? Seminar groups for 
special consideration of youth problems could be 
arranged; the general aim of the work in these two 
fields of work is the same. There is no real reason 
why such an arrangement could not be made. 

Shall we approach the Unitarians about a joint 
week at Star Island, and add our numbers to the en- 
thusiastic groups which joyfully go to the Isles of 
Shoals each year? This would mean some delicate 
adjusting, but it is not an impossible move. 

Shall we say, ‘““What we need is some publicity 
and some co-operation,”’ and then go out and get it? 
Universalist ministers are dead-heads on the average 
when it comes to supporting these institutes, personally 
or by sending delegates. As far as the Y. P. C. U. 
is concerned, it can be said quite accurately that every 
large delegation of young people at the conference 
could be traced to the fact that a live minister had 
helped to bring them there. Fifty live ministers, 
really on the job, could transform the Y. P. C. U. 
conventions and conferences to real and _ living 
things. 

There can be no possible criticism of the courses 
offered at Y. P. C. U. conferences. They are of the 
highest order. Stella Marek Cushing, Waitstill Sharp, 
Roland Hall Sharp, are all speakers of the first rank, 
while Dr. John Murray Atwood, Carl Hempel and 
the Rev. L. G. Williams are among our foremost men 
in their fields. 

Perhaps then, it is publicity and co-operation 
that we need. 

Perhaps it is older leadership that will make a 
difference in the attitude that ministers and denomina- 
tional officials take toward the Y. P. C. U. An older 
leadership might check up more critically and with 
more prestige. An older leadership might have been 
able to simplify the approach of the Y. P. C. U. to its 


constituency, and make it more attractive because 
of this. 

A next step is in order. It must be thought out 
and worked out. It will not happen automatically. 
We can slave at rescuing the Y. P. C. U. convention 
and conference. We can join with the Sunday School 
Association. We can approach the Unitarians. Per- 
haps there are other alternatives. 

In this discussion, the conferences or institutes 
and the conventions have been considered as belong- 
ing to the same class, functioning differently but 
geared into the life of the organization in practically 
the same speed. It might be argued that this is a 
false identity. A case might be built up for a Y. P. 
C. U. convention every other year, thus giving an 
added opportunity in off years for big conferences. 
The idea behind this is that money would be freer, 
and delegates could finance themselves more easily, 
and also that the expense to the national organization 
would be less. 

This is a valid line of argument, but it is really 
one method of saying, ‘“We stick to our own guns, and 
fight this out under our own flag.’”’ It calls for some 
drastic adjustment, but this line of procedure is by 
no means impossible. 

It is not necessary to make a definite reecommenda- 
tion about the next step in this article. But the next 
step ought to be taken soon, lest we drift disastrously. 

And those interested in the young people of the 
Universalist Church would do well to make this an 
important matter. For if we do not look out for our 
youth, others will. There is much that we can do; 
we have a good start in many ways. We need to de- 
cide our direction, and then keep it until we have ac- 
complished something. 

In the next issue of the Leader, by order of the 
editor, your correspondent will tell about the Y. P. 
C. U. Institute. 


The Business Depression as a Teacher 
Karl T. Compton 


F the business depression teaches anything, it 
is that we must plan or perish. In no field of 
affairs is the urgency to plan better for the 
future more clearly written than in the field of 
the job. Deprivation of the means of livelihood to 
hundreds of thousands of people strikes at the heart of 
the stability of society. We must do something about 
it: 


MOY) 
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Accepting the causes as beyond control is stupid. 
The difficulty of any problem is no justification for 
not facing it. 

It is quite general in times like the present for 
many people to fall into the error of believing that 
gome one project or proposition will magically restore 
normal conditions. Any one who expects stability 
of employment to come by such means is looking for 
the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. The eco- 
nomic order of things does not respond to wand- 
waving or to panaceas. There are many things which 
ean be done that haven’t been done. What society 
needs is to have as many of those constructive things 
done as possible. The sum total will mean better 


planning and a greater security of employment to the 
individual in the future. 

Unemployment insurance or unemployment re- 
serves, widely discussed to-day, is one of these things. 
It is not a magic wand. It will help, but it can not 
create stability single-handed. 

Many people ask why we should consider putting 
a law on the statute books in order to care for the un- 
employed. 

The answer is that the only way a state can follow 
any systematic course is by having a law which charts 
out this course. It seems necessary to pass laws on 
such matters as unemployment insurance in order to 
be sure that irresponsible employing organizations 
are brought up to the standard of responsible and en- 
lightened ones. 

Experience has shown that, whether we have a 
law or not, the community from time to time is 
called upon to take care of unemployed people in 
large numbers. Since this social responsibility falls 
on the community, the community has every right to 
arrange its affairs through a law in such a way as to 
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reduce the difficulties with which it has to struggle. 
Some people ask: “‘Is‘it not true that the problem 
is acute right now largely because of hard times, and 
may it not be that, when times become better, the 
action we took on this question will be regretted?” 
It is true, of course, that the problem is acute 
right now. It similarly is true that the problem of 
fire insurance becomes acute when the fire breaks out. 
Only because of acute situations do people awaken to 
the necessity of adopting safeguards and precautions. 
If Massachusetts had a provision whereby em- 
ployers paid 2 per cent of their payroll up to $75 per 
employee for unemployment reserves, it would stimu- 
late employers to stabilize employment in their own 
plants. For one of the most important reeommenda- 
tions of a plan of unemployment reserves for Massa- 
chusetts is that such a plan prevailing generally among 
all employing establishments would serve as an in- 
centive toward more stable employment. Further- 
more, if the employer wishes a good record of stable 
employment, the payment he must make is eliminated 
after the first two or three years and becomes added 
to his profits. If he does not maintain stable em- 
ployment, he loses just this amount from his profits, 
plus a loss of prestige and a blow at the morale of his 


organization. 
* * * 


THE REV. HAROLD MARSHALL, D. D. 
GaXS) R. HAROLD MARSHALL died at his home, 
[ 42 Lake Avenue, Melrose, Mass.,about 6 a.m. 
2 @ | Thursday, July 14. He took his own life. 
5D) Funeral services were held at the home 
on Saturday, July 16, and were conducted by the Rey. 
John Smith Lowe, D. D., minister of the Church of 
the Redemption, Boston. The body was cremated. 
The disposition of the ashes has not been announced. 

Early in the morning of May 24 Dr. Marshall 
was stricken. The attack was first diagnosed as 
cerebral hemorrhage, but later was called a nervous 
shock. Hewas unconscious for several days, and when 
he recovered consciousness he was partially blind. 
He slowly improved and was able to walk about the 
house, but saw very few people. Mr. Victor A. 
Friend and Mr. Charles M. Cox of Melrose, and the 
Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of Detroit, were among 
those who saw him. 

He spent a few days at his daughter’s cottage in 
Rockport, Mass., early in July, and was much bene- 
fited. 

Dr. Adams had a long interview with him July 
138, the day before he died. 

His breakdown was hastened by business anxieties. 
He had many business interests both for himself and 
for various organizations, and the shrinkage in values 
which has gone on so long created a staggering burden 
which he was unable to carry. Our editorial in 
this issue deals with this matter. 

Dr. Marshall was born in Kingston, N. H., June 
8, 1866, the son of James F. and Mary Miranda Mar- 
shall. He spent some time at Tufts College, where he 
was a special student. Tufts College gave him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1920. On 
Sept. 11, 1893, he married Bertha, daughter of Thomas 
Hills of Boston. 


In 1891 he was ordained to the ministry of the 
Universalist Church. His first pastorate was at 
Beverly, Mass. 


fourteen years he served the Universalist church in 
Melrose, and when he retired he was made pastor 
emeritus. A successful Bible class of over fifty young 
men still in existence dates from this pastorate, and is 
called the Marshall Class. 

In 1917 he became Manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, now at 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, but he retained his residence in Melrose. 


He was intensely interested in social and political | 


problems and lectured and wrote on these subjects. 


THE REV. HAROLD MARSHALL, D. D. 


He helped organize forums and took an active in- 
terest in the forum in Melrose and in Ford Hall, 
Boston. He was on charitable committees and boards 
and carried many responsibilities for his denomina- 
tion. He was a Mason, and a member of the Boston 
City Club, Civitan, Bellevue Golf Club, and Pudding- 
stone Club. 

He was exceedingly generous, giving both time 


and money to help solve the problems of young ||| 
He preached far and || 


ministers and other friends. 
wide in his denomination, filling gaps caused by ill- 
ness and other causes. 

He gave much attention to the subject of church 
unity and served on the Commission on Comity and 


Unity of the Universalist General Convention, and Hy 
to bring 


also as its chairman. He labored steadily 
churches together, especially the liberal churches. 
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In 1897 he became pastor at Swamp- | 
scott, Mass., where he remained until 1903. For | 


| 


| 
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He is survived by his wife and his daughter, 
Elisabeth, Mrs. Eaton H. Perkins, of Melrose. 

A correspondent writes as follows: 

“He went his way thinking that it might relieve 
anxious ones. Perhaps it has relieved some, but I 
grieve that he could not remain, so that I, even in a 
feeble way, could prove my friendship, both unchanged 
and changed by all that has transpired. Unchanged 
because I judge the whole and not a part of life, and 
find in the whole a high average of deeds and actions. 
Changed and deepened by the knowledge that none of 
us is free from error of judgment. 

“T remember only the wise counsel he gave, 
the urgings for better things in myself that he created, 
the high motive he had. I remember how he revealed 
the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of man as it 
shone in himself. And I realize how some of us who 
thought we were his friends came far from being so, 
else he would have shared his burdens with us. God 
rest his tired heart and help all of us to see the whole 
and not a part.” 

* * * 


THE DEATH OF JOSEPH L. SWEET 


OSEPH L. SWEET of Attleboro, Mass., 
manufacturer and philanthropist, died at 
his home Thursday, July 21. He was a 
hones leading citizen of his city, head of the R. F. 

Simmons Co., jewelry manufacturers, and interested 

in projects for the betterment of the community and 

state. He served asa member of one of the constitu- 
tional conventions of Massachusetts. 

For many years he was a trustee of the Univer- 
salist Publishing House and one of the directors. 
He also served as a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist General Convention, and he was 
active in the local Universalist church. He was a 
trustee of the Doolittle Home for Aged Persons and 
of many other institutions. 

Funeral services were held at the Universalist 
church in Attleboro, Saturday, July 23, at 2 p. m., 
and were conducted by the pastor, the Rev. Isaac V. 
Lobdell. Among those representing the denomina- 
tion at the funeral were President John A. Cousens 
of Tufts College, Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, Principal Arthur W. Peirce of the Board 
of Trustees of the Universalist Publishing House, and 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 

Driving into Attleboro a little before two on 
July 28, a stranger could see easily that something 
unusual was taking place. All business places were 
closed. Crowds lined the main streets. Near the 
Murray Universalist Church, which stands in the 
business center, people were watching from roofs of 
buildings. At the church, the head of the police 
force was directing traffic, and, to solve the problem 
of a visiting car, issued orders to “take off parking 
restrictions.” The church itself was packed. with 
people, up to the line of reserved seats, and these 
soon were filled with solid ranks of men, Free and 
Accepted Masons and representatives of other so- 
cieties. Uniformed nurses lined up at the entrance 
as a guard of honor and, filing slowly into the church, 
recalled that the hospital of the city was built through 
the initiative, courage, toil and generosity of the man 


who at last had laid the burden down. The organ 
was playing while people were coming in—just one 
thing, again and again, a simple old hymn tune, but 
it spoke volumes—“I love Thy church, O God.” 
The service was simple, scripture, address and prayer. 
Then without announcement a line of people began 
to move past a solid wall of beautiful flowers to the 
easket and then out of the church. Some five hun- 
dred had passed when the turn of your correspondent 
came. 

The Rev. Isaac Lobdell did his part well. There 
were no jarring notes. There was nothing dragged in. 
He was simple, straightforward, modest, sincere, and 
the service reached the hearts of the hundreds pres- 
ent, for they knew that it fitted the life of one of the 
most simple, straightforward, modest and sincere of 
men. Mr. Lobdell said in part: 

“‘A man of years and experience met me on the 
street to-day and, with tears in his eyes, said, ‘All 
Attleboro is in mourning to-day. A great man has 
passed from our midst.’ That is the way we all feel. 
I am sure that if he could have his way there would 
be no eulogy, no praise. He got his reward in doing 
good. But it is well for us to remind ourselves what 
he has done for us. He had a high sense of responsi- 
bility for others. We often hear men ask the ques- 
tion, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ If ever man 
lived who believed he was a keeper of his brother, it 
was this man. He had a sense of responsibility for 
the community, the country and the whole family of 
man. To him every man was a brother. He carried 
on his business as a Christian. You who sit here 
to-day, you who labored with him, know the spirit 
that animated him. ‘ 

“To-day when I recall the time that I cameto 
Attleboro, I think of his tal], commanding figure 
looming up in every good work. I recall the cam- 
paign for the hospital. He gave of his brilliant mind, 
his genius, his strength, his substance. To-day we 
have an institution throbbing with service which is a 
monument to him. When one goes into the library 
and other institutions, one thinks, ‘Mr. J. L. Sweet 
was largely responsible for this.’ When this church 
closed for the summer vacation, this man we love sat 
in that pew, almost under this pulpit. For years he 
taught a class. No one familiar with his life can ques- 
tion his devotion to his church. On June 2, 1878, 
Joseph Lyman Sweet joined the Universalist church, 
and all the years since he toiled to build here an in- 
stitution of which all Attleboro might be proud. 
To the church he gave not only his substance, he gave 
himself. 

“God knows that there is a mountain of sorrow in 
our hearts to-day as we come to say good-by. If 
ever one tried to walk the way of honor, the way of 
righteousness, the way of justice and service, it was 
this man. God who created and sustained him here 
can sustain him over there. If Mr. Sweet could 
speak he would say, ‘Let there be no tears—no sorrow.’ 
The words of Tennyson’s ‘Crossing the Bar’ express 
his spirit.” 

To the Boston Globe we are indebted for. the fol- 
lowing dispatch dated Attleboro, July 21: 

Joseph L. Sweet, more than half a century a leading jewelry 
manufacturer, perhaps the city’s wealthiest citizen and a gen- 
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erous giver to public purposes, died this morning in his home, 
after a lingering sickness. 

Mr. Sweet had been president of the R. F. Simmons Com- 
pany since 1890, and his son, Harold E. Sweet, the city’s first 
mayor, in 1917, has lately been associated with him in conducting 
that jewelry firm. Joseph Sweet also has been president of the 
corporation which operates the Sturdy Memorial Hospital, 
built mainly through his benefactions, aggregating about $250,- 
000. 

He was born in Mansfield, Feb. 7, 1852, the son of a farmer, 
and attended the public schools, also Stoughtonham Institute 
at Sharon. Asa youth he drove wagon loads of grain from his 
father’s farm to other countryside farmers. Then he entered 
the Simmons Company’s plant as a chaser in 1875, soon had a 
jobbing concern of his own, and was admitted to the Simmons 
firm. He was a town selectman, was sixteen years one of the 
School Committee, and a quarter of a century a library trustee. 
He was active in Universalist church and Masonic affairs. 

In 1875 Mr. Sweet was married to Florence M. Hayward, 
who is living. He has been president of the First National 
Bank, a director of the Slater Trust Company, Pawtucket, and 
the National Exchange Bank, Providence. 


Of the interment the Boston Herald writes: 

The Masonic burial service was conducted at Woodlawn 
cemetery by Thomas Worral, acting worshipful master, with the 
Rev. Frank L. Briggs as chaplain. The bearers were Samuel M. 
Stone, John L. Gibb, Raymond M. Horton, Louis H. Sweet, 
Leonard I. Lamb, Ezra S. Smith and August Blumenthal, with 
whom Mr. Sweet had been associated many years. 


Jove 


* * * 


OUR LEADER BACKERS 


NE have been greatly cheered by the quick 
S| response of our people to our request for 
help. We need ready money with which 
eae@95)) {to carry on until we can secure income 
from real estate now unproductive. 

Important economies have been effected. The 
staff has gone on half pay for the summer. Jobs 
have been combined and salaries eliminated. In the 
editorial and managerial offices six people are now 
doing the work of eight, and it means toil and hard- 
ship. 

The letters that have come in recognize this 
sacrifice for the cause. 

Twenty-five dollars make one a Leader associate, 
ten dollars a sustaining member and five dollars a 
contributing member. 

Miss Mabel W. Hall not only became a Leader 
Associate, but subscribed $25.00 a month for a year— 
emphasizing twelve times her trust and confidence. 
Others we feel sure will make contributions above the 
amounts requested. That spirit in our fellowship 
means that we shall win. 

There is no question of our going down. We are 
financially solvent. The question involved is keeping 
the Leader a journal of opinion instead of a small de- 
nominational bulletin. For the time being there will 
be no let down. We have faith that there never will 


be. 
Those we have heard from thus far are: 
Associates 
‘Mabel W. Hall,* Wellesley, Mass............. OREN $25.00 


Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass. .............. 25.00 


*Miss Hall’s contribution for the year will amount to $300. 
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Charlotte M. Butterfield, Derby Line, Vermont ........ 25.00 
Lillian and Marion Storrs, Standing Stone, Pa. .......... 25.00 
MrssJademurnen OncontanNimccesmasre trinsic nae 25.00 
- ee OAMHLIGTenLVLASS ae eee ee ere 25.00 

Dean John Murray Atwood, Canton, N.Y. ............. 25.00 
Ferry Beach Park Association... se ori tree te 25.00 

Sustaining 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Washington, D. C. 10.00 
BatatesSara W.. Roberts. <. c0s.. rao. genes ene 10.00 
Reva Oticukes ices BOStON. VLASS hier miei erent tater 15.00 
Mrs. Me Bdunelines, Brooklym, Nie \:cman tert ater nrc 500) 
Mrs. William L. Sailer, Bridgeport, Conn. ............. 10.00 
Mrs. Louis Valentine, Kensington, Md. ............... 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo D. Miner, Washington, D.C. ........ 10.00 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D. D., Washington, D.C. ......... 10.00 
Rey. George E. Leighton, D. D., Somerville, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Contributing 
Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Detroit, Mich. ........... 5.00 
Harry C. Folsom, Oakland, Maine’ .................... 5.00 
Mrs. Rowland G. Freeman, New York City ............. 5.00 
George B. Francis, Glenbrook, Conn. ................. 5.00 
Hon. RogerS. Galer, Mt. Pleasant; Lowa 3.0025 s2.0- 6 = 5.00 
Katherine ls Hodgdon,. Brooklyn, Noa eee 5.00 
Krank how, Gloucester, Vlassycerac nas cere 5.00 
Rev. Stanley Manning, Augusta, Maine............... 5.00 
Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, Pasadena, Calif. ....... 5.00 
Jennie Jebowerss Oaklands Calica ener tie 5.00 
Rey. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., Provincetown, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Rey. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., Minneapolis, Minn....... 5.00 
Ne MariasStevens, seattle, Washs a. «cues 5.00 
Ethel) Me Stewart-Grinnellelowase. 4 acres te eee 5.00 
Wellies Wiakeneldss Werllartiords Conn ashen ee 5.00 
William Weewilcox basadenasCalits me nee 5.00 
Clarar Wilsons) etroit, Mic hima ieee 5.00 
Mrs. A. F. Woods, Berwyn, Maryland ................. 5.00 
Mrs. Elmer De Graff, Alexandria, Minn. ............... 5.00 
Alvcer@, Atwood Was bington,) a C.naan et ee 5.00 
Mrs. Minnie Bradbridge, Hutchinson, Kan. ............ 5.00 
Mrs. Byron Hopkins, Westfield, N.Y. ................. 5.00 
Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., Cambridge, Mass. ...... 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. George Boyle, Little Falls, N.Y. .......... 5.00 
Mrs. Wm. Penn Brooks, Amherst, Mass. .............. 5.00 
E. Adaline Bigney, Greenville, Maine.................. 5.00 
Mires icyeblursty Wale Ovi ly Glenn ier en nnn ee 5.00 
Mabel H Adams; Lowell, Mass....~ os .cee coe ueue oe cere 5.00 
MirsaiMariantbesmithy.l) ellis Nic) ennai cen erie 5.00 
MrssJosephinestyouston}.is Os Onsite niacin nee nana 5.00 
BerthavEouston ss OS GOm sms ire. erent ence eae eee 5.00 
AlicaBlanchard. Porgland wane: acc. oc cece eee 5.00 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville, lowa............... 5.00 
Gifts 

MrstWalten@ooksramltonteaNen yey aioe ieee ene 3.00 
Mrs. Anna Belle van Tassell Hanchette, Oakland, Calif. . 1.00 
Henry A. Lovejoy, W. Medford, Mass. ................ 3.00 
Mrs.S. E. Campbell, W. Acton, Masel Poe eee eee 4.00 


* * * 


ANNUAL MEETING AT FERRY BEACH 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Association was 
held Thursday, July 21, in Rowland Hall, Ferry Beach, with a 
large attendance. Mr. Alvar W. Polk, treasurer, who had come 
down from Boston for the meeting, made a report showing a 
balance of $290 in the treasury. 

Miss Harriet Yates made the report for the nominating 
committee, which consisted of Dr. Roger F. Etz, Miss Helen Rice 
and herself, Officers nominated by the committee were elected 
unanimously. They were: President: Eben Prescott; vice- 
president, Carl Hempel; secretary, Robert Needham; treasurer, 
Alvar W. Polk; trustees, Stanley Manning, Mrs. Milo Folsom, 
Mrs. Rowland. 
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The only change was the election of Robert Needham of 
Arlington, Mass., in place of the Rev. Elmer D. Colcord of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., as secretary. Mr. Cate offered a resolution of 
thanks to Mr. Colcord, which was unanimously passed. Mr. 
Colcord has been coming to Ferry Beach for many years and 
has been secretary for eight years. 

Mr. Needham, the new secretary, has had experience as 
director of summer camps, and will take hold of his new duties 
at once. 

A discussion took place concerning the possibility of erect- 
ing cottages on land owned by the Association. 

Some of the roofs need repair and other work ought to be 
done at Ferry Beach now, the president told the meeitng. 

* * * 


THE OHIO CONVENTION 
Stanley C. Stall 


The Ohio Universalist Convention met in the Akron church, 
beginning on Monday, June 20, and concluding on Thursday 
evening, June 23. 

The Ministerial Association held its meeting Monday after- 
noon with the Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., of Webster 
City, Iowa, as principal speaker. Dr. Jones spoke on ‘‘What 
Psychology Can Do to Help the Minister.”’ There was time 
for asking and answering questions, and all agreed that this was 
one of the most helpful sessions our ministers have ever held. 
The business session of the Ministerial Association was held 
later in the day, when officers were elected and plans talked of 
for the coming year. The Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Cleveland 
was elected president and the Rev. Robert Cummins of Cin- 
cinnati secretary. 

The Monday evening service was in charge of the Rev. W. A. 
Wilson, of the Columbus church. The devotional service was 
of a high order, and special music was furnished by members of 
the Akron church choir. 

The principal address of Monday evening was given by Dr. 
Effie McCollum Jones. Dr. Jones, who is a member of the 
General Convention Board of Trustees, brought greetings of 
that body. Her address was on the theme, “Great Spiritual 
Discoveries,’ and it was a splendid presentation of a challeng- 
ing topic. 

On Tuesday three auxiliary conventions were in session, 
the W. U. M. A., Clara Barton Guild, and Y. P. C. U. 

The Y. P. C. U. convention was unusually well attended 
and there was a fine spirit throughout. The young people con- 
ducted their businss efficiently, considered carefully plans for 
the coming year, and finished on schedule time. 

One of the outstanding features of the W. U. M. A.-C. B. G. 
meeting was the address of Miss Mary Gladwin of Akron, 
Red Cross nurse, and another was the address of the Rev. Hazel 
I. Kirk, president of the W. N. M. A. 

The Thursday evening service was presided over by the 
Rev. Carl H. Olson of Kent. The devotional period was well 
planned and very impressive. Special musical numbers were 
rendered by members of the Akron church choir and by the 
Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin. 

The Rev. George Cross Baner, minister of the Akron church, 
gave the address of welcome, which was responded to by the 
president of the Convention, George A. Peabody of Cleveland. 

The principal address of the evening was given by the Rev. 
Noble E. McLaughlin of Wausau, Wis. He spoke on “Some 
First Things of Jesus,” giving a splendid presentation of a very 
interesting theme. 

Wednesday was the day for the meeting of the Church 
School Association, which began at nine o’clock and continued 
until three in the afternoon. Probably the outstanding event 
of this meeting was the address, Wednesday morning, of Hon. 
Judge Oscar Hunsicker of the Court of Domestic Relations of 
Akron. 

Then came an informal hour, via automobiles, to the Akron 
airport and the Goodyear hangars, where the immense ship 
Macon is being constructed. 


The Wednesday evening service was in charge of the Rev. 
A. I. Spanton of Akron. The occasional sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati on “Signs of the 
Times,’ and was a thought-provoking discourse. Special music 
was furnished by members of the Akron choir. 

The offering for benefit of the Ohio Ministerial Relief Fund 
amounted to $128. 

The communion service was conducted by the Rev. George 
Cross Baner, D. D. 

The opening of the Church Convention, Thursday morning, 
was the 107th annual session of Universalist Churches in Ohio. 
The devotional and song service was led by the State Superin- 
tendent, Stanley C. Stall; the theme presented was ‘“‘A Christian 
Fearlessness.”’ A beautiful cornet solo, ‘“The Rosary,’ was 
given by the Rev. C. W. Kirkpatrick, accompanied by Miss 
Betty Holdren. 

The convention was called to order at 9.30 by President 
George A. Peabody, and the prayer of consecration was given by 
the Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Cleveland. 

The annual report of the Board of Trustees showed three 
meetings held during the year and a great deal of work given to 
the promotion of our church in the state. 

The financial report of the secretary showed $334.17 re- 
ceived for Ohio Universalist, $439.71 for state quotas and $1,393- 
.49 for the Convefhtion Chest, a total of receipts (exclusive of in- 
terest on invested funds) amounting to $6,996.66. 

The report of the treasurer showed a net operating deficit 
for the year of $705.84, total assets of the Convention $123,505.58, 
total annuity funds $11,625.21, total annuity bonds $2,406.01. 

The Auditing Committee reported that the books and ac- 
counts of the secretary and treasurer had been verified. 

The General Synod of the Reformed Church in the United 
States was in session in Akron at the same time our Convention 
was meeting, and it was voted to send our greetings to that body. 
A cordial letter of greeting was read from the Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
formerly State Superintendent in Ohio. 

The report of the State Superintendent was read by Stanley 
C. Stall. This showed thirty-six active churches in the state, 
nineteen active ministers and five inactive, eight Associations. 

Report of the special publicity committee authorized by the 
1931 convention was given by its chairman, the Rev. Carl H. 
Olson. 

The report of the Fellowship Committee showed twenty- 
three ministers in full fellowship, one lay licentiate, and forty- 
four churches in fellowship with the Convention. 

By special action of the Convention fellowship in the Ohio 
Universalist Convention was granted to the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland; this was recorded by a unanimous rising 
vote of the delegates. 

The afternoon devotional and song service was in charge of 
the Rev. Stanley C. Stall, and the theme presented was “‘A Christ- 
tian Optimism.” 

The afternoon business session resumed at 1.45 with Presi- 
dent Peabody in the chair. Report for the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House was given by J. P. Mead, Ohio’s representative 
on the board. 

Final report of the Credentials Committee showed sixteen 
ministers present, five state officers, sixty-five lay delegates and 
fifteen churches represented. 

Recommendations and resolutions were adopted which 
thanked the Akron church for hospitality and the state officers 
for loyal work; urged support of the General Convention; 
recommended recognition of Russia; expressed appreciation of 
the faithful service of the retiring treasurer, Charles R. Olin; 
urged organic union with the Unitarian denomination; and 
called on the ministers of the state to aid the Y. P. C. U. by 
every means in their power. 

Mr. Charles R. Olin, after eighteen years of faithful service, 
asked that he be not considered for re-election to the office of 
treasurer of the Convention. The delegates unanimously adopted 
a resolution in appreciation of his service. 

Officers elected for the coming year are: President, George 
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A. Peabody of Cleveland; vice-president, the Rev. George Cross 
Baner of Akron; secretary, Stanley C. Stall of Norwood; treasurer, 
J. P. Mead of Kent; trustee three years, Burnett Reed of Cin- 
cinnati; member Fellowship Committee five years, James C. 
Woodward of Columbus; member Fellowship Committee two 
years, E. D. Cline of Norwalk; member Fellowship Committee 
one year, the Rev. E. M. Minor of Rockland. The Rev. A. I. 
Spanton of Akron-was chosen preacher of the occasional sermon 
for the 1933 Convention, and the Rev. Geo. C. Baner alternate. 

Rev. W. A. Wilson extended an invitation to the Con- 
vention to meet in Columbus next year and it was voted to do so. 

The closing feature was the banquet on Thursday evening, 
held in the social rooms of the Akron church. The attendance 
taxed the capacity of facilities and it was a delightful affair. 
Albert H. Homans of Cleveland acted as toastmaster. 

The principal address was by the Rev. Dilworth Lupton, 
minister of the Cleveland Unitarian-Universalist church. He 
spoke on ‘Reason, Morals and Mysticism,”’ and delighted all 
who heard him. 

Greetings were given for the Convention by George A. 
Peabody, for the Y. P. C. U. by Rosalie Johnston, for the W. U. 
M. A. by Mrs. Almeda P. Stall, for the C. B. G. by Mrs. Blanche 
Price, for the Church School by Miss LaVerne Wright. 

Two vocal numbers were given by the Junior Girls’ Choir 
of the Akron church, under direction of Mrs. Dan S. Myers. 


* * * 

ADDITIONAL LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 
Total reported for week ending June 24,1932 ........ $4,791. 10 

Contributions to week ending July 22, 1932: 
Colorado: 

Denvers(AdGitional) aera to sere $ 2.00 
Connecticut: 

INGwe lan .entararen tsi. akc u.s.cteture sue ae 122205 
Florida: 

Tarpon Springs (additional) .......... 2.85 
Towa: 

Waterloo (additional) .............. 45.00 
llaine: 

IGA. Bath eee Reale bw ieee eee 32.10 

Oran: 2 seer eee coer 32.00 

Winiiaianilll eat hg ordre Scie ante oe 9.50 
Minnesota: 

Minneapolis, Redeemer (additional)... 21.65** 
New Hampshire: 

INiewteldgmep mes kt ooo akccatneponts 1.00* 
New Jersey: 

Newark additional) imamate 3.00* 
New York: 

IDYol heen) eee, oes co ener ere a 18.80 

WiashingtOne lH Cleuts 1 cee senso geen 25.00 
Pennsyluania: 

TRHAYGSI EN? CORSO Site Aan CUA SE cee aes 2.50 

Lyrae Sie eo Aen los eres eet Rey cent 8.65 

Seminal eyes Gee eae 18.25 
Rhode Island: 

ECR G ene INE 55.0 b aoe Conese aos aon 55.00 
Tennessee: 

Chiattan ood ametenin terrae tis ae ko ener: 5.00* 
Vermont: 

Chestet” fe. anc Cacie cata cee ater am 10.55 

Derby moi Cree cas ees ices tss 2 ecele ¢ poeeean ns 42.00 

Rutlande (Additonal news catee ne 3.00* 

SiGe All bansm (ad anclomal)itay os aan cee 10.00 
Wisconsin: ; 

Racinen(aAgdditxoud)) seers erserse eerie 5.00 


Grand Total up to week ending July 22,1932 ..... $5,266.50 


**Indicates contributions from individuals credited to 
church and also contributions from church as a whole. 
*Indicates contributions from individuals credited to church. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE READING CHURCH 

“George De Benneville, the elder son of a French Protestant 
fugitive, was born in London in 1703. He began preaching in 
France, joined Count De Marsey and other preachers in Germany 
and was converted to Universalism by extraordinary visions. 
In 1741, fleeing from persecution, he came to America, resided for 
a time in Oley, Berks County, intermarried with the Bertolet 
family of that region, and afterwards established himself as a 
physician near Germantown, where he died in 1793, aged ninety, 
leaving the memory of a life of beautiful devotion and love.” (A 
Century of Universalism.) 

In June, 1829, the Rev. T. Fiske preached twice in Reading, 
became acquainted with several branches of the Keim family 
(descendants of George De Benneville), and aroused wide-spread 
interest in Universalism. In August of that year the Rev. O. 
Whiston of New York preached once. In 1830 the Rev. William 
L. Hawley attracted large audiences in Commissioners’ Hall. 
Sept. 15, 1830, the Philadelphia Association of Universalists met 
at Reading and intensified the interest already aroused. A lot 
was purchased on Franklin St., and the cornerstone of a meeting- 
house was laid Aug. 12,1831. Sunday, April 22, 1832, the Uni- 
versalist church in Reading was dedicated. 

It was to celebrate this event that the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Convention was invited to meet at Reading this year 
(1982). 

The Rev. Max C. Putney and his associates had arranged a 
very comprehensive program, and on Sunday, June 5, the cul- 
mination of the centennial attracted large congregations both 
morning and evening. At the morning service a very eloquent 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. George W. Kent, who was pas- 
tor at Reading in 1887. In the afternoon the delegates and 
friends drove to the De Benneville house, but a thunder shower 
made it necessary for them to return to the church for historical 
addresses by Mr. Jacob Heistand and the Rev. Hendrik Vossema. 
The address at the evening session was delivered by the Rey. L. 
Griswold Williams, pastor 1920-30, whose topic was ‘Foreign 
Agitators.’”’ Special music was arranged by the organist of the 
church, assisted by soloists. Throughout the entire convention 
old friends of the church met the ex-pastors, Mr. Kent, Mr. Vos- 
sema, and Mr. Williams, and a delightful fellowship was enjoyed 
by the entire company.—Pennsylvania Universalist. 


, The following “‘Centennial Hymn’ (tune, “‘All Saints New’’) 
was written for the occasion by the Rey. L. Griswold Williams of 
Barre, Vt.: 


A hundred years have come and gone 
Since those we honor here 

Arose in faith that dared proclaim 
The Love that casts out fear. 

All down the misty halls of Time 
Where golden memory gleams, 

They wrought for us a heritage 
Bright with their valiant dreams. 


Not lightly dare we hold to-day 
This freedom sorely bought: 
The challenge of their spirit rings 
From every field of thought; 

For still the hearts and lives of men 
Are chained with heteful tears: 
The world yet needs the larger hope 

That nerved those pioneers. 


Uphold the banner; carry on 
The torch they bore on high: 
The light of man’s free spirit shines 
Across the darkest sky. 
Before us rise, beyond our sight, 
The heights the Fathers trod; 
We follow in their path, and build 
A broad highway for God. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A UNITARIAN ON MERGING PAPERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Christian Leader has announced that, owing to a very 
much reduced income, for two months at least it will be pub- 
lished but semi-monthly. The Christian Register has made a 
similar announcement. Why not merge the two? I have been 
reading both these papers for many years. In my judgment a 
merger of the two would result in a much improved publication 
and increased subscription list; would cut expenses; would nearly 
or quite double the advertising value, and finally, would do more 
to bring the two denominations together than any other step 
that can be taken. Why not merge? 

Thomas H. Elliott. 

Lowell, Mass. 

* * 


WHO CARES? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To perpetuate the institutions founded by our fathers for 
those to enjoy who come after us was never a sterner civic duty 
than now. On every hand the “eagle eye’ discovers the wily 
propaganda of alien influence and lawless Bolshevism. Not 
“Finis,” but ““What next?” is the proper attitude. Down with 
the self-seeking attitude of Bolsheviks, ‘‘Who cares?” In our 
very midst great institutions over a century old, a few years ago 
financially strong as the Rock of Gibraltar, are on the verge of 
bankruptcy, due to incompetence or dishonesty, to waste or 
graft of the “‘wreckers.”’ 

Until the wave of Bolshevism is passed, and property rights 
transmitted with their ethical standards by our fathers are se- 
cure, like the late Benjamin Newhall Johnson, it is our patriotic 
duty to repeat on occasion Howard A. Walters’ lines: 


“T would be true, for there are those who trust me; 
I would be pure, for there are those who care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare.” 
Hosea S. Ballou. 
Boston, Mass. 
* * 


THE LEADER REACHES THE SPOT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To-day, if I was not an old man, I would have “run around 
the house three times, jumped over a ten rail fence and run down 
to the spring and back.’’ Yousent me the Leader. 

Of course I will read it and pass it on to a pro Universalist. 
Many years ago P. M. Ikley of Masel, Miss., paid for the Leader 
several years to me. Later you gave it to me. Last fall it 
stopped. To-day it came back—hence my hypothetical run- 
ning and jumping. In all these years I have never suffered a 
copy of the Leader torn up or burned, but read them and gave 
them to some one that I know will read them and pass them on 
to some one. Now for alittle nonsense. Did you ever have an 
itching between your shoulders just where you could not scratch? 
I have lots of times. I would go to a blackjack, sometimes to a 
post, andscratch. This I knew was bad manners but the remedy 
went to the trouble. One day when a blackjack nor post was 
handy I looked on the dresser and saw a steel hair-brush. I 
picked it up, shoved it down my back and my, my, how it went 
to the spot and relieved the trouble! Well, from a boy I had 
begged, borrowed and bought and stole everything on earth I 
could get to read, and yet there was that itching for something 
else and no blackjeck until I got the Leader, and it went to the 
spot. I think the paper you send to me perhaps does more good 
than any other coming to the South. I make it scratch the 
psychological back of many of my friends that have always had 
the itching. I had inmefromachild all that you have taught me 
in the last ten or fifteen years in a negative state. You taught 
me with the positive pole and sub-consciousness responded to 
consciousness. and life forces went into action. So you have in 


me a van Schaick-ite. If you wish to publish anything I -have 
said, just say from an old Baptist preacher in the South. Correct 
and abridge it. Do send the paper on. I am not able to pay 
for it. If we live in a future state and I get there before you do, 
I mean to reserve 2 room for you next door to me. 

D.C. Rawls. 


Sumrall, Miss, 
* * 


A USEFUL PAMPHLET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My attention has recently been called to a pamphlet entitled 
“The Menace of Chemical Warfare to Civilian Populations,”’ 
published in London. I assert unhesitatingly that this pamphlet 
should be read by every intelligent person of fifteen years or 
over. The author states the stark and uncompromising facts 
about bomb warfare—poison gases and disease germs—and 
conclusively contradicts’ the theory that there is anything 
“merciful” in the employment of gas as an agent of extermina- 
tion of human beings. On the contrary the truth about it is 
stated boldly and, while terrifying, it exerts a sort of horrible 
fascination upon the reader. One shudders at the accounts 
given yet feels impelled to continue reading to obtain all the in- 
formation possible on this gruesome subject. 

The price of the pamphlet is only five cents and it can be 
obtained from Chemical Workers’ Union, 149 Newington Cause- 
way, London S. E. 1, England. 

LydiaG Wentworth. 


Brookline, Mass. 
a3 ES 


PAUL CATE WRITES FROM JAPAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was not only surprised but disgusted to learn from a quo- 
tation on page 290 of the March issue of the American Mercury 
that there is a Universalist minister who is still harping on what 
seems to me patriotic nonsense and saying, “‘Had Jesus lived in 
1917 he would have been first to volunteer in the American 
Army, to wear a gas mask, shoulder a rifle and enter the trenches.” 

I had always been under the impression that the Universalist 
Church was inspired, more or less, by the idea of love that is 
universal, a love that transcends nationalism, and that its minis- 
ters were nearly all pioneers on the ever advancing frontiers of 
liberalism. Now I see that I was under a wrong impression. I 
know now that some do not deserve to be called Universalists if 
Universalism is to be so interpreted. 

What is more disappointing to me is that I am compelled 
to realize that there are congregations of Universalist people 
that support ministers who could and do imagine that Jesus could 
have stooped so low as to become an armed murderer of his 
brothers under the impetus of nationalistic and militaristic 
propaganda. 

I must confess that the existence of such wishy-washy dema- 
gogism in the churches and the fact that the Universalists have 
on the whole sunk into that deadly complacency so character- 
istic of the American middle-class—these facts have been re- 
sponsible to a large extent for my losing interest year by year in 
Universalist activities despite the fact that I am a son of a former 
Universalist missionary, a brother of a Universalist minister, and 
one summer at least a student-preacher in a small Universalist 
church. And as I write these lines I wonder if there have not 
been hundreds of Universalists who have gone farther and far- 
ther away from the denomination for reasons somewhat similar 
to the one I just mentioned. 

So far I have stated briefly but frankly what appear to me to 
be degenerating tendencies in the Universalist denomination. 
Now, allow me to state something in a different tone. 

The article by Frank D. Adams in the May 21 issue of the 
Christian Leader, entitled ‘“A Man’s Right to a Job,” was ex- 
cellent. I was inspired as much by this article as I was disgusted 
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by what I have already quoted. Mr. Adams is deserving much 
admiration and support for his stand and for so frankly stating 
as follows: 

“The church has not made the first natural right of man 
its chief concern, so in time of need man turns despairingly away 
from it. Rather, it has depended upon the gifts of a favored few 
for its maintenance, while expounding the virtue of poverty to 
the submerged. It has too often winked at injustice and ex- 
ploitation in hope of sharing some of their spoils. It has too fre- 
quently preached the doctrine of submission to the millions who 
were helpless under the heel of a political and economic tyranny. 
It has exalted and blessed a system of things in which a few have 
become increasingly rich and the multitude increasingly poor.” 

This is all true and is a confession that should have been 
made long before the onset of the present economic plight of 
millions of good people. The same thing may be said also in 
reference to the great shame of the Christians, international war. 

Again Mr. Adams writes: ‘Probably the most important 
thing right now is that we shall quit being afraid of this question 
or any phase of it. Let us put away the absurd superstition that 

to challenge or even analyze and reappraise our existing social 
’ order is heresy and crime.” I say there is no “probably” about 
it. Not to be afraid of analyzing, reappraising and challenging 
our social order and such human stupidity as international war 
should be not only now but always an important thing for all 
civilized people. 

It may be of interest to you to learn that upon reading Mr. 
Adams’s article in the Leader—in a copy which Dr. Cary so kindly 
showed me—I decided to translate it into Japanese and have it 
published in a religious daily newspaper so that it may reach 
thousands of Japanese readers. 

Paul S. Cate. 

Tokyo, Japan. 


HOW ABOUT KOREA? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Whatever the state of public opinion in America as regards 
Japan, public opinion ought certainly not to involve Korea in a 
common condemnation. Korea has had less than nothing to do 
with the activities to which public opinion objects. What has 
been happening in Japan and the kind of press work that goes 
with that kind of activity has brought about a state of things 
one deeply regrets, however well one understands the process by 
which it is accomplished. There is no doubt that it has all af- 
fected Christian work—slowed it down. We notice it. é 

Across one hundred and fifty miles of sea between Shimono- 
seki and Fusan (Korea) we have work going on briskly, and I 
want to tell a few things about it. I told about the work of relief 
for flood sufferers and the feeding of six hundred lepers by our 
church at Taigu, and I think I told of some unemployment relief 
work started in our church to help unemployed members of the 
congregation. When I got here I heard more of that. The 
work started in our church to help our own people. Our little 
crowd s.nk 100 yen before they got it on its feet, but they suc- 
ceeded at last and then opened the door of hope to those outside 
the church, organized a guild to handle the growing business, and 
now employ two hundred people and export to Japan (and one 
shipment to France) some 5,000 pairs of slippers a month. The 
spirit of the thing has gone deep enough in the heart of one church 
member to make him turn over his tailoring business to the 
church, while he remains in charge as steward for the church. 
There they employ eight people. Out in the country our minis- 
ters have gone into two villages to start churches. Therevis no 
temple or church or shrine in either village. There is a Christian 
in one village but none in the other. Mr. Jio says that since 
the educational level is low in Korea it is no use to argue liberal 
Christianity—for the only Christianity they have even so much 
as heard of is tremendously orthodox—so he says that the one 
way to get it across is to demonstrate. In these two villages for 
example, farming communities, incredibly poor, he has organized 
an industry for the months when they can’t work in the fields. 
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In Korea is the site of the ancient capital of an old kingdom of 
1200 years ago—Seishu—and thousands of visitors come there 
every year. Souvenirs are sold, of course. One of the relics 
of that ancient civilization which attracts most attention is a 
stone tower, an astronomical observatory. These two villages 
have been making little wooden replicas of this observatory 
and have applied for patents. There is a ten sen profit on the 
sale of each one. In Korea the way to independence for a 
church is through some such combination of work and religion. 
They want to be independent. Another plan is to train lay 
workers for service so that most of the work is done by volun- 
teers. They need two things badly. One is a church building 
and a plot of land. They can get the land for Yen 5000—500 
tsubo, a fine big plot—and can build a brick building on it at a 
cost of Yen 50 a tsubo—100 tsubo for Yen 5000. The present 
building I have often described. To make work hard there there 
is a noisy factory next door which pounds away through every 
service. And they need a fund of Yen 10,000 to hold in the 
Postal Savings to supply first expenses for the enterprises they 
start. The farm which will be bought soon is to be an orchard. 
It will be several years before the income will do more than pay 
taxes and the costs of cultivation. 

Hard as times are at home I am certain that there are enough 
people able to help who would do so gladly if they could know of 
the need and the prospects for establishing a work of such out- 
standing social and religious value. I would gladly go at it from 
here if I knew whom to approach. I have known some fine men 
in my time, but I have never met a finer minister than this young 
man. To the fruits of a fine education he adds sterling character, 
high intelligence, eloquence, sound common sense, vision and 
enthusiasm. 

Hein Gs 


* * 


PRINCIPAL MOTON ON THE LYNCHING FIGURES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the first six months of this year. According to the records 
compiled at Tuskegee Institute in the Department of Records 
and Research I find that there were five lynchings in the first 
six months of 1932. This number is the same as the number 
five for the first six months of 1931. In 1923, that is ten years 
ago, there were thirty persons lynched in the first six months of 
the year. 

During the first six months of 1932 there were thirteen in- 
stances in which officers of the law prevented lynchings. Of 
these two were in Northern and Western states and eleven in 
Southern states. In nine of the instances the prisoners were 
removed or the guards augmented, in the four other instances. 
force was used to repel the would be lynchers; thus a total of 
eighteen persons, five whites and thirteen Negroes, were saved 
from death at the hands of mobs. 

Of the persons lynched two were white and three were. 
Negro. The offenses charged were attempted rape, one; rape, 
one; murder, one; threatening men, one; dynamiting a store, 
one. 

The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in 
each state are as follows: Florida, one; Kansas, one; Kentucky,, 
one; Ohio, one; Texas, one. 

R. R. Moton. 

Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

* * 
DR. HALL AND FREEDOM OF THE PEW 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read Dr. Frank Oliver Hoall’s article, ‘“Freedom 
of the Pew.” His argument is unanswerable. I would like to 
pray this prayer: “‘May there enter the ministry men of wealth 
who would gladly lose it all for the sake of preaching the truth. 
May there enter the ministry poor men who would starvejfor 
the privilege of preaching the truth as they see the truth 
Amen.” 


John T. Fitzgerald. 
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An Unusual Novel 


Pigeon Irish. By Francis Stuart. (Mac- 
millan. $2.00.) 


An Irishromance which has the dramatic 
or poetic qualities that we associate with 
the land of contrasts, comedy, feuds, gay 
humor, and fanciful dreams. In a young 
girl who sees her land as the savior of 
humanity, the last outpost of culture meet- 
ing the onslaughts of materialism and 
machinery, the man who tells the story 
finds a call and a challenge to something 
within him which his military life, his 
amusements, his friends, and even his 
wife have never appealed to. Through 
Catherine’s influence over him, in all 
ways honorable though devastating to 
domestic confidence, we are made to feel 
what Ireland means to those who love 
her, “the Ireland of peculiar, deep friend- 
ships, of race courses, of leisurely com- 
panionship, with a background of danger, 
of anguish, of the mountains.’’ In subtle 
ways we are also given the sense of impend- 
ing danger from the super-civilization 
overwhelming Europe which, at the time 
of the story, is finding expression in a 
war far more terrible than any in the 
past. 

The conflict brings out the fanaticism of 
several of the characters, but this is the 
fanaticism of men and women ready to 
give themselves for ideas and ideals. 
“You can’t sacrifice us for a vague thing 
like that. It’s not real, Frank.” “It’s 
real. So real it’s not only inside us, it’s 
all round us, almost tangible.” What 
Catherine and those she influenced care 
about is the vital difference ‘‘which has 
always split Ireland into those who were 
content with an outward independence and 
those who only believed in the continuance 
of the deep supremacy of the Irish spirit.” 
And for this vital thing they are willing 
to suffer beyond all rational obliga- 
tion. 

The story is of three days only, but the 
universal and timeless significance is 
cleverly suggested by an interwoven story 
of three pigeons which play their part, as 
message carriers, in the main plot, but 
which also, and more importantly, provide 
a vehicle for expressing the biological 
grounds, as we might say, of the struggle 
through which the three chief characters 
pass. 

The quality of this novel is indefinable. 
Any of the conventional labels would do it 
injustice. It is drama, essentially, and 
drama of a high order, for it includes 
criticism of life, interpretation of one of 
the most persistent attitudes to life, and 
an effective story staged not too far in 
time or space from our present world. 

Habeas: 
ai Sie ees ee 
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What Do Scientists Believe? 


The Religion of Scientists. Ed. by 
C.L. Drawbridge. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 


Ot the many books discussing what men 
of scientific training have to say about 
spiritual concerns the one before us is 
unique. It confines itself to a single well- 
defined group of men and to their com- 
ments on six definite questions. The 
editor does not use the replies to sub- 
stantiate any preconceptions; he merely 
reports upon his very careful analysis of 
the comments. 

The letters F. R. S. denote member- 
ship of a great fellowship of Science. 
Fellows of the Royal Society are British 
scientists in many fields (and a few foreign 
members) and their enjoyment of the 
honor, while it does not mean that they 
are necessarily the most eminent in their 
own fields, means unquestionably that 
they are of proved competence, contribu- 
tors to learning, and thorough in training. 
Mr. Drawbridge asked all the Fellows the 
same questions; many preferred not to 
reply, feeling that the terms should be de- 
fined fully before the questions could be 
answered. Some deplored or even re- 
sented the ‘‘catechism.’”’ Two hundred 
did answer and a large proportion allow 
the use of their names. 

Taking the questions in turn Mr. Draw- 
bridge quotes typical comments and some 
unusual ones, and then tabulates the an- 
swers. We can here abstract only the 
salient data. Do the Fellows credit the 
existence of a spiritual domain? A hun- 
dred and twenty-one do, thirteen do not. 
Sixty-six are doubtful. Is man, in some 
degree, responsible for his acts of choice? 
A hundred and seventy-three say ‘‘Yes,”’ 
only seven say “‘No,” and twenty are 
doubtful. Is belief in evolution compatible 
with belief in a Creator? One hundred 
and forty-three answer in tke affirmative, 
six in the negative, and fifty-one are 
doubtful. Does natural science negative 
the idea of a personal God as taught by 
Jesus Christ? Twenty-six say it does, 
one hundred and three say it does not, 
seventy-one are doubtful. Do the Fellows 
believe that the personalities of men and 
women exist after the death of their 
bodies? Forty-seven say “Yes,” forty- 
one say “No,” one hundred and twelve 
say they are doubtful. (One who says 
“No,” adds, “but I am prepared to find 
myself mistaken.””) Do they think that 
recent developments in scientific thought 
are favorable to religious belief? Twenty- 
seven say “No,” seventy-four “Yes,” 
ninety-nine are doubtful. 

The real value of this study, however, 
ig not so much in the tabulated statistics 
as in the comments quoted. Those listed 
above as ‘doubtful’ should rather be 
classed as men whose replies could not be 
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definitely listed as affirmative or negative. 
In their comments they often bring out 
the fundamental difficulties in the ques- 
tion because they raise searching questions 
as to what religion means by the phrases 
used. Moreover, the statistical analysis 
is limited in value because, after all, what 
these two hundred men believe can not 
safely be taken as indicative of the views 
of those (the number is not given) who 
declined to reply at all, or of the views of 
scientific men who are not Fellows of the 
Royal Society? Further still, it is doubt- 
ful whether the reply of a professor of 
pharmacology or of epidermology on the 
subject of survival after death is of any 
special value except as showing (in a very 
limited way) how far a scientific training 
leads away from traditional religious belief. 

The study is of distinct value, on the 
other hand, as showing that even with a 
very intelligent formulation of fundamental 
questions (and those formulated by Mr. 
Drawbridge seem to us well drawn up) 
the modern mind still asks for, and indeed 
requires, far clearer definition than relig- 
ious leaders have usually given of the 
terms whose meaning could once be taken 
for granted. While it is as fatuous to turn 
to scientific men to learn what to cherish 
in religious belief as it was to take one’s 
belief ready-made from pope or presbyter, 
it is not unimportant to discover whether 
the concepts used by the man of faith 
are still intelligible to men of science, and 
if not why not. Neither the dogmatic 
endorsements nor the dogmatic repudia- 
tions of the “Yes” and “‘No” groups in- 
terest me as much as the comments of 
men who say in effect, ‘‘Perhaps I should 
say ‘yes’ if I were sure of what you mean.” 
The men of science ask of religion that it 
maintain its theology, its study of and re- 
vision of the concepts with which it seeks 
to perpetuate itself. 

165 IDs 1B IS 
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R. J. Campbell’s Lectures 


Christian Faith in Modern Thought. 
By R. J. Campbell, Chancellor and 
Canon of Chichester Cathedral. (Mac- 
millan. $1.75.) 

Dr. R. J. Campbell’s name was twenty 
years ago one to conjure with in Noncon- 
formist circles in England. He had moved 
from Union Church, Brighton, to the great 
City Temple in London, to occupy there a 
pulpit made famous by Joseph Parker. 
His preaching not only attracted large 
congregations twice on Sundays and on 
one week night each week, he became the 
leader of a New Theology movement 
which brought forward many young men 
in the Nonconformist churches to an active 
and enthusiastic espousal of liberal Chris- 
tianity. Many young men entered the 

(Continued on page 925) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A CHALLENGING REPORT 

In the parable which was the Scripture 
lesson of the morning, the man who built 
his house upon a solid foundation was 
commended for his wisdom, while calamity 
befell the man whose house had a weak 
foundation. We church school workers are 
helping to build something vastly more 
important than material houses; we are 
helping to mould and build strong charac- 
ters for boys and girls, the men and women 
of to-morrow. What greater work can 
we have? 

These are trying days for the adult. 
With thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren close to starvation in a world that is 
prodigal in its gifts to men, it is evident 
that we are not building our economic 
structure well. But of far greater concern 
to us all is the moral slough into which so 
many men have fallen. Two tasks face 
us as Christian leaders: to help restore the 
moral integrity of men by preaching, teach- 
ing and example, and (2) to see to it that 
we build better for our children. These 
demand more and better church schools. 

The church is the only organization 
throughout the years that has placed the 
building of character, the holding aloft 
of the ideal of perfection, before men. She 
has the most difficult task in the world and 
the most worth-while. Only by struggle 
can we attain moral stature. In our in- 
dividual lives, if we drop our banner of 
idealism, we soon slip backwards morally. 
There is no dropping of the banner pos- 
sible for the church, for, if she did, the 
entire world would soon slip backwards 
morally. 

Bring your children to Sunday school, 
we say to the fathers and mothers. What 
are we teaching them? Not facts of his- 
tory; the day school does that. But we 
are teaching them how to live in God’s 
world, how to grow up to be pure and 
strong in character, and how as men and 
women to make this a better world in 
which men dwell together as brothers of a 
common heritage. Judging by their acts, 
many people feel no interest or responsi- 
bility beyond their own family circle. 
But we are learning that even on the 
lowest plane, that of self-interest, our 
neighbor’s moral integrity and that of 
his children concern us directly. 

As in the educational field we unite 
to wipe out illiteracy, so as Christian citi- 
zens we must unite to wipe out moral 
illiteracy. It is for this reason that I 
believe adults should continue to attend 
the church school, that fathers’ and moth- 
er’s clubs or classes should be maintained in 
every church. We need to think and talk 
together about Christian idealism, how to 
apply it to the changing, perplexing prob- 
lems of each generation. We urge church 
attendance and church school attendance 
not merely because we need your support, 


but because you and every man and 
woman need the contacts of the church, 
the communion with the highest, theinspira- 
tion of thinking and working with others 
for noble ideals. Jf we can make men feel 
their need of the things that only the 
church can give, we shall have a revival of 
religious interest. 

I believe very strongly that no young 
man or woman should be urged to join the 
church until this desire for the best has 
been awakened. When our young people 
feel this desire seek to enroll them, because 
in the church and through the church 
they can best serve humanity. Because 
our time for direct teaching is so limited, 
a few hours each week at most, wherever 
possible daily schools for religious in- 
struction, especially during the long sum- 
mer vacation, should be formed and main- 
tained. If, for any reason, your own 
school can not conduct such a school, try 
to organize the religious leaders of your 
section to conduct such a school, and write 


to headquarters for suggestions and 
recommended material. 
In Pennsylvania, the Universalist 


churches conduct twelve church schools 
with differing problems, since Phila- 
delphia, Scranton and Reading are large 
cities, Towanda and Girard small cities, 
while Smithton, Linesville, Standing Stone, 
Sheshequin, Brooklyn, Hopbottom, and 
Kingsley are small rural communities. 

In a large city, where the members live 
at a great distance in many cases from the 
church plant, transportation is a problem. 
To enroll a small child living in the sub- 
urbs, either the parents, an older brother 
or sister, or a neighbor must be regular 
attendants. Many parents send their 
children to the nearest church school, but 
unless the parents are vitally interested 
in the church and see to it that the chil- 
dren are transferred when older, the Uni- 
versalist school never enrolls these children 
except may be on the Cradle Roll. If the 
parents are regular attendants at your 
church, the probabilities are that the child 
will attend your school if one is maintained, 
whether it be small or large. Therefore 
try to maintain a school whether you have 
ten or fifty enrolled. 

One unfortunate result of this machine 
age psychology has been to think that only 
large groups are worth while. I do not 
believe the boys and girls would care so 
much about the size of a class or school with 
an interested and interesting. teacher if 
this idea of size were not talked about so 
much by the adults. I hope that mass 
production thinking will soon be a thing 
of the past, and sturdy individualism again 
reassert itself. To interest children living 
in the vicinity of the down-town city school 
is not easy unless a church school worker 
lives in the neighborhood or interests 
himself in the activities and interests of 


that section, but if your neighbor’s child 
in the suburbs does not attend Sunday 
school, you can invite him to come to your 
school with you or your child. This is 
just as possible in the city as in the coun- 
try. . You can also have recreational ac- 
tivities for the children of the church 
school and those in the vicinity. 

The success of any school depends to a 
large degree on the loyalty and devotion 
of its teachers and officers. Particularly 
is this true in the rural field where every 
family is known and a newcomer’s pres- 
ence announced within a week or two. 
With an efficient, interested corps of 
teachers, the church affiliations or lack of 
them of any newcomer may be quickly 
learned and the children enrolled in some 
church school. When the rural school 
fails, it is because of a lack of interest on 
the part of teachers or parents, usually 
both. The lack of training is more often 
felt in small communities, but to-day 
with religious education so well organized, 
any interested young man or woman can 
write to General Headquarters and secure 
teacher training material if a training class 
can not be formed. 

The Loan Library contains many 
worth-while books for the teacher or would- 
be teacher. Make use of them. Or, better 
still, send that interested young man or 
woman to a summer institute or a leader- 
ship training school where he can come 
into contact with trained leaders and can 
study under their direction. You will be 
surprised at the new ideas and enthusiasm 
that he will bring back to you. 

Self-improvement is to be commended. 
Therefore, we want more teaching-train- 
ing classes in our Pennsylvania schools. 
When the teachers meet monthly for the 
study of some worth while book on church 
school work, the meetings become not only 
a class for the discussion and solving of 
local problems but a training school for a 
better teaching staff. Can we not have 
such a class in every school large enough 
to have one? 

In choosing lesson material, send for the 
courses recommended by the G. S. 8. A., 
since it is a part of the work of Miss An- 
drews and Miss Yates to study all kinds of 
material and recommend what is best 
suited to liberal-minded people. To chvose 
material because it is the cheapest on the 
market or because some other school uses 
it or the pupils like the pictures, is not a 
wise policy. Seek the advice of your 
national directors who have made a study 
of materials. 

I would like to see more adult classes in 
Universalist schools. If parents and 
church workers were studying together 
the ideals of the race, the problems, moral 
and religious, that face us, the needs of 
humanity, social legislation and a host of 

(Continued on page 925) 
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Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Stockbridge. — The Superintendent 
preached here at nine a. m. June 5 and 26. 
There was a fair attendance both times. 
‘There is a good sized rural Sunday school 
here. Rev. R. H. Blodgett, the Congre- 
gational student who also supplies the 
Methodist church at Pittsfield and the 
Congregational at Gaysville, called on 
Mr. Pennoyer Saturday evening in Stock- 
bridge. The pay for supplying is very 
small and no other Universalist is able to 
serve here, and so when the Superin- 
tendent does not preach Mr. Blodgett does, 
and that is more than half the time, in 
this union society of Methodists and Uni- 
versalists. The Ladies’ Aid Society held a 
social June 8 at the schoolhouse, with a 
business meeting. Julius Blackmer had 
just returned from California and was 
at church June 26. The Japan Mission is 
indebted to the late Lucian Blackmer for 
the Blackmer Home. * * Barnard.—La- 
ter in the morning. of June 5 the Superin- 
tendent preached in this historic church. 
It was here that the General Convention 
met in 1809 and here Hosea Ballou was 
settled for a period. Rev. Barron F. 


McIntire, Woodsville, N. H., who gave. 


such fine satisfaction last summer, is 
preaching here again this summer. His 
first Sunday was June 26 and that same 
evening he preached at a union service at 
the Methodist church. The _ exterior 
of our church has recently been painted 
and the building presents a fine appear- 
ance. The minister’s house is also in good 
condition. The parish has funds which 
very materially help. The officers of the 
society are: Mrs. Frank H. Thayer, chair- 
man, Mrs. S. B. Aikens, clerk, and Mrs. 
A. C. Thayer, treasurer. Rev. Clarence F. 
McIntire, Chelsea, is preaching a few Sun- 
days at Woodsville, N. H., while his son 
is here. * * Ludlow.—The Superintend- 
ent preached here in the afternoon at a 
cottage service in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry T. Brown. At an informal 
meeting which followed the service it was 
agreed that the society should continue its 
organization and that a few services 
should be held. There are a few devoted 
Universalists. Mrs. Winfield A. Sargent 
is the acting secretary. Some years ago 
the minister’s house was sold and the pro- 
ceeds turned over to the General Conven- 
tion. At that time, too, the church build- 
ing was given to the Black River Academy, 
but it is not clear that the academy has 
finally and fully accepted the building. 
The edifice was very much damaged by 
the flood of 1927. There are different 
property interests here which call for a 
good deal of attention. Hon. John G. 
Sargent is trustee of one fund. The 
. Y. P. C. U., now inactive, voted to give 

its fund of $35 to the Vermont and Quebec 
Y. P. C. U., with the understanding that 


$10 should be sent to Rev. Clifford R. 
Stetson, for work in Japan. Mr. Stetson 
once preached here. Hon. J. G. Sargent 
has offered to be a counselor to the Con- 
vention Superintendent and he has already 
served in that capacity. Mr. Sargent was 
the commencement speaker at the State 
Normal Training School in Castleton, 
June 16. He was recently elected a di- 
rector of the Central Vermont Railway. 
* * Chester.—Here the Superintendent 
spoke Sunday morning, June 12. The at- 
tendance at both church and school is 
quite good. One strong feature of the 
work here is the young people’s class, 
taught by Percy E. Heald, the new treas- 
urer of the Convention. George P. 
Lovell, the pastor, was elected and in- 


stalled June 21, at Middlebury, as deputy ~ 


grand commander of the Knights Templars 
of Vermont, at the 90th annual conclave. 
* * Vernon.—Some years ago the Uni- 
versalist church building was burned. 
When the new building was being planned 
the Universalists decided to call the so- 
ciety the Vernon Union Church Associa- 
tion, although most all the money was 
given by Universalists and Unitarians. 
The history since that time has not quite 
justified that action, but it is hoped that 
some day will show a better reaction. 
A beautiful rose window was given by Mrs. 
Hattie E. (Hall) Symonds of New York 
City, in memory of Charles F. Symonds. 
That donor also left a fund, as she did for 
Barnard, and for Unitarian churches. The 
Universalists have kept the building in fine 
condition. A Universalist service had not 
not been held here for some years, but 
there were over fifty present to hear the 
Superintendent, though that total in- 
cluded Rev. Charles C. Conner and Rev. 
Mary Andrews Conner and some of the 
congregation of the Unitarian church at 
Northfield, Mass. Other services will 
follow. The officers of the Association 
are: President, Mrs. Nellie M. Wood, 
Northfield, Mass., widow of Dr. N. P. 
Wood; vice-president, Mrs. Zelia Staten; 
secretary-treasurer, Everett E. Stockwell; 
other trustees, H. A. Staten, Mrs. John 
Frost and Miss Etta Stebbins, all of Ver- 
non. * * Guilford Center.—There had 


not been a service in this church for at © 


least fifteen years but, with publicity and 
other preparation, there were sixty present 
on Sunday afternoon, June 12, to greet the 
Superintendent. The Ladies’ Circle has, 
however, met several times each year, has 
given to the Red Cross and other good 
causes and has paid the tuition of two 
Guilford students at the Brattleboro high 
school. Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. Jaqueth 
and Mr. and Mrs. George Wilder are 
among the more interested ones. Other 
meetings are to follow. * * Wilmington. 
—The meeting here on Sunday evening, 


June 12, was small but interested. The 
local Congregational minister, Rev. Henry 
Hughes, was present. Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D., Dorchester, Mass., will 
again preach here this summer. The of- 
ficers are: Chairman, Henry E. Mann; 
clerk, Mrs. Eli Porter; treasurer, Ralph D. 
Medbury. Mrs. Frank Titus is president 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society and Mrs. Eli 
Porter is secretary. * * South Strafford. 
—The Superintendent’s preaching here 
was on Sunday morning, June 19. There 
were upwards of seventy-five present. 
The Congregational and Baptist churches 
gave up their regular services in order to 
join with the Universalists. Rev. Frank 
H. Perkins, pastor of the Baptist church, 
called to explain that he would be absent 
at a funeral. Rev. Charles H. H. Houk, 
summer minister for the Strafford Congre- 
gational church, assisted in the service. 
Mrs. Etta Barstow, organist of the Union 
Village Methodist church, got excused 
there in order to lead the music at this 
service. After the meeting a union con- 
ference was held to plan a daily vacation 
Bible school. This historic society was or- 
ganized at Strafford in 1798, formed under 
Rev. Joab Young, who was the first settled 
minister of any church in town. The old 
church building is well worth a visit. The 
Winchester Confession of Faith originated 
here. In 1833 the society moved into the 
South Strafford building. There are two 
funds, the large one, given by Col. Curtis 
Barrett, including the care of the cemetery 
and other causes. Recently the society 
has bought the adjoining house from James 
Gates and improved it so that there will be 
a home for the pastor. The committee has 
also torn down an old barn on that lot, 
and bought and sold another near-by prop- 
erty to get rid of an old blacksmith shop. 
The purchaser is Paul Dillingham, son 
of the late U. S. Senator Dillingham, who 
plans on making this his permanent home. 
This improvement, together with the new 
school building on a second corner, the 
Barrett Memorial Hall on a third corner, 
and the fine ground and appearance of the 
church itself, make an ideal rural civic 
center, really one of the outstanding ones 
in New England. The centennial of the 
present church building will be next year. 
Rev. Harry Fay Fister, Milford, Mass., 
again preaches here during July and August 
and the music is in charge of Mrs. Fister. 
Soon Mr. and Mrs. Fister will have a 
manse in town and will not need to go to 
Lake Fairlee. The officers are Hon. 
William P. Stone, chairman, Kendall 
Jordan, vice chairman, Robert Ordway, 
treasurer, and Mrs. George Moore clerk. 
* * East Montpelier.—The attendance 
here Sunday afternoon, June 19, in the old 
“brick church”? was small. The Superin- 
tendent was assisted by Rev. Walter J. 
Coates and Rey. Clarence A. Simmons. 
At the dedication of the community. pulpit 
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on Monday afternoon, June 6, there was a 
large attendance. The teachers and pupils 
of the East Village and of the Four Cor- 
ners schools co-operated. Carl Mattson, 
Jr., and Doris Wheeler unveiled the pulpit 
and Dwight Kelton led in the flag salute 
and in the social welfare pledge. Short 
speeches were made by Rev. Walter J. 
Coates, Lewis W. Sibley, town clerk, by 
the teachers, and Mr. Pennoyer. Two 
church window artists from Boston have 
recently visited this church to see what 
could be done about restoring the me- 
morials, seven of the nine memorial win- 
dows having been damaged, half of them 
very badly. * * North Tunbridge.— 
This fine old church building is very much 
in need of extensive repairs inside. It 
being impossible to hold a service within 
the edifice, a meeting was held on the 
spacious grounds in front and at the side, 
and there were over twenty-five automo- 
bile loads of people present. No other 
service has been held here for over fifteen 
years. The Superintendent also called 
on week days on all the members in Tun- 
bridge, North Tunbridge, Chelsea and 
South Royalton—not a large number— 
and arranged a parish meeting in the 
afternoon and another service in the 
evening of July 17. Tunbridge Grange, 
No. 384, wishes to buy the building and is 
willing that we reserve the right to hold 
meetings there, and some feel that this 
would be a good arrangement. There is a 
Methodist church at South Tunbridge, a 
Congregational at Tunbridge and a Bap- 
tist at North Tunbridge, and the three 
together have difficulty in supporting one 
woman minister, who was present at the 
meeting. One of the devoted Universalists, 
Caroline Durkee Smith, widow of Royal 
Cornelius Smith, who was _ninety-six 
years of age last March 19, had just come in 
from garden work as the Superintendent 
called. She wished to subscribe for the 
Leader and did so. * * Washington.— 
On the way to the Convention from the 
Stockbridge service the Superintendent 
called here and was just in time to see a 
good-sized congregation and to hear a few 
of the good words of the patriotic sermon 
by Rey. Clarence A. Simmons. He him- 
self spoke very briefly. The children were 
beginning to come to the Sunday school in 
good numbers. The teachers are Miss 
Olive M. Calef, Mrs. Kathryn Worthley, 
Mrs. Florence A. Simmons and Miss Edith 
Spencer. On June 12. the members of 
Washington Lodge, No. 75, and Crystal 
Spring Rebekah Lodge, No. 69, attended 
morning service and heard a sermon by 
Rev. C. A. Simmons. * * West Burke.— 
The Superintendent arrived here for the 
Sunday afternoon service, June 26. The 
librarian of the public library,in a part of 
the building, is Miss Avis Ford. On re- 
turn from St. Johnsbury Convention the 
writer called on W. W. Marshall at Hard- 
wick, the man who gave the $8,000, which, 
added to the $5,000 insurance from the old 


property which was burnt in 1904, made 
possible the Universalist Community Build- 
ing. * * St. Johnsbury.—The Superin- 
tendent arrived here Sunday evening, 
June 26, and found everything in readi- 
ness for the Convention. Rev. John M. 
Paige preached at the Girl Scout camp, 
Joe’s Pond, Sunday afternoon, June 26. 
George C. Felch is the treasurer of the 
St. Johnsbury band as well as the director 
of the church music. * * Barre.—Rev. 
Walter J. Coates preached for Rey. L. 
Griswold Williams June 5, his subject be- 
ing “Religion in a Changing World.’ 
Homer C. Ladd was recently elected one 
of the trustees for three years of the Kurn 
Hattin Home for Boys. Goddard School 
for Girls had as commencement speaker 
on June 10, William Walker Rockwell, 
Ph. D., librarian of Union Theological 
Seminary and member of the faculty of 
political science at Columbia University. 
Rey. L. G. Williams offered prayer. The 
baccalaureate sermon on June 3 was by 
Rev. John Nichol Mark. At the meeting 
of the alumni association tribute was paid 
to the late O. K. Hollister, and speeches 
were made by the principal, Miss Melita 
Knowles, the executive secretary, Thomas 
Parker, and others. * * Bellows Falls.— 
Members of the First Congregational 
Church and of the First Universalist 


Church and parish met June 6 as members ~ 


of the United Church, and adopted by- 
laws for the purpose of organizing an 
operating body for the two denominations 
“and others which might desire to join at 
any time without sacrificing denomination- 
al beliefs or ties.’’ The following officers 
were elected June 6 and 20: President, 
Judge Warner A. Graham; clerk, Walton 
H. Farr; treasurer, Frank S. Adams; 
trustees, Mrs. A. A. Parker, Mrs. J. F. 
MacLennan, W. A. Brown and Judge Almon 
I. Bolles. The Ladies’ Aid Society met 
at the Universalist church parlors June 16. 
The annual picnic of the United Church 
and its affiliated organizations was held 
at Spofford Lake, N. H., June 29. Rey. 
F. A. Kimball spoke at West Chesterfield, 
N. H., June 12, and gave the I. O. O. F. 
memoria! sermon at Bellow Falls June 19. 
Rey. H. R. Livingston supplies the pulpit 
through the summer. At Burlington, 
June 14, Herbert T. Kelley was made 
grand chaplain of the Grand Royal Arch 
Chapter of Vernon, A. F.& A. M. William 
C. Jewett was elected trustee for three 
years of the Kurn Hattin Home for Boys. 
* * Bethel.—Rey. William C. Harvey de- 
livered the baccalaureate sermon for the 
graduating class of the Whitcomb High 
School, Sunday evening, June 5, at the 
Universalist church. He gave the me- 
morial sermon June 19 for the Bethel, 
Randolph and Rochester lodges of Odd 
Fellows and Rebekahs, his subject being 
“The Greater Brotherhood,” about 200 
being present from these towns, South 
Royalton and elsewhere. June 9 he spoke 
at graduation exercises, and May 30 was 


Memorial Day orator at Rochester. The 
women served dinner, June 10, to the 
annual meeting of the Windsor County 
Farmers’ Exchange, at Harrington par- 
lors. * * Brattleboro.—Miss Harriet G. 
Yates, field secretary of the G. S. S. 
A., met the superintendents of All Souls 
Sunday school in conference June 7. 
Mrs. H. C. Freeman entertained the 
stewards of the Ladies’ Circle June 7, at 
the Hawley summer home in Dummer- 
ston. The preachers for June were: 5, 
Rev. Robert M. Jones, Wollaston, Mass.; 
12, Rev. Dr. S. A. Eliot, Boston, Mass.; 
19, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Keene, N. H. 
June 26 was Children’s Sunday, when 
Arthur B. Whitney conducted the services, 
and the play, ‘“‘The Loveliest Thing,’’ was 
presented by the school. The arnual 
meeting of the Ladies’ Circle was held 
June 2, when it was voted to pay the ex- 
penses of a boy at Camp Rowe. A parish 
meeting was held June 30 to call a minister. 
At Burlington, May 18, Charles C. 
Staples was elected grand treasurer of the 
Grand Encampment of I. O. O. F. * * 
Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
with Mrs. William H. Butler June 8. 
The committee on church repairs con- 
sists of Mrs. Fannie W. Raymenton, 
Mrs. Janes S. Butler and Mrs. Caroline D. 
Spafford. * * Concord.—Rev. John M. 
Paige gave the memorial sermon for Con- 
cordia Lodge, I. O. O. F., and Red Clover 
Rebekah Lodge, No. 25, Sunday morning, 
June 26. * * Derby Line.—Rey. Eugene 
L. Conklin gave the Memorial Sunday 
sermon May 29, the South United Church 
of Rock Island, Quebec, joining for the 
occasion. On June 5 he assisted in the 
educational service at Haskell Opera 
House, Stanstead, for Stanstead College. 
June 19 he preached the baccalaureate 
sermon at the Congregational church, 
Derby. June 26 he assisted in the 91st 
anniversary of the old Union Church at 
Griffin, Que. Mrs. Conklin spoke at the 
Mother and Daughter banquet at the 
Methodist church, Derby, June 10. Post- 
master Gary S. Heath was the guest 
speaker at the recent I. O. O. F. Grand 
Encampment, Burlington. * * East Cal- 
ais.—Erwin Gordon Batten, minister here, 
and five laymen, attended the Convention 
at St. Johnsbury. * * Felchville.—Rev. 
William Forkell delivered the memorial 
sermon, Sunday afternoon, June 19, for 
the I. 0. O. F. and Rebekahs. * * Glover. 
—Rev. Timothy L. Drury preached here 
through the month of June. * * Hartland. 
—Before the Ladies’ Society of the Con- 
gregational church, June 9, Mrs. Willis 
told of the life and work of the Ladies’ 
Aid of the Universelist church, and Mrs. 
Jay G. Underwood told of the Ladies’ 
Benévolent Society of the Congregational 


church, along the lines suggested by the | 


Convention Superintendent when speaking 
there. Miss Florence H. Sturtevant was 
the director of the pageant on Children’s 
Sunday. The first service of the current 
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year in the Universalist church was June 
5, Rev. William Forkell preaching. * * 
Morrisville.—Rev. Charles Easternhouse 
gave the baccalaureate sermon for the 
high school, Sunday evening, June 5, at the 
Congregational church. He had charge 
of the children’s service at the Universalist 
church in the morning. Mr. Easternhouse 
is leaving this church, where he has done 
good work. He leaves the church tree of 
debt and in good condition otherwise. * * 
North Montpelier.—Frances Coates of 
this place and EH. Guy Norton, son of 
Judge A. N. Norton of Lyndonville, were 
united in marriage at North Montpelier 
June 30, the bride’s father, Rev. Walter 
J. Coates, editor of Driftwind, officiating. 
* * Northfield.—Rev. George H. Howes 
preached the baccalaureate sermon for the 
high school Sunday evening, June 5, at 
the Savoy Theater. Prof. Arthur Wallace 
Peach, Norwich University, was the 
executive secretary of Vermont’s Annual 
Edmunds Memorial prize essay writing 
contest, conducted by the Vermont His- 
torical Society, and Miss Mary R. Whit- 
ney was one of the prize winners. * * 
Richmond.—Rey. Kenneth Berry has 
supplied the pulpit for Rev. J. C. Hudson. 
Donald F. Heetherington, president of 
the senior Y. P. S. C. E., won one of the 
Edmunds Memorial state essay prizes. 
* * Rochester.—Rev. George H. Coffin 
gave the high school baccalaureate sermon 
Sunday morning, June 12, preached the 
St. John Sunday sermon for Rural Lodge 
of Masons No, 29 and the O. E. 8. the 
morning of the 26th, his subject being 
“Fraternity and Our Times,” and spoke 
on “Believe-It-or-Not” at the Rotary 
luncheon in Randolph June 17. * * Rut- 
land.—At the parish meeting, June 16, 
Rey. Walter Thorpe was elected permanent 
minister for one year, to succeed the late 
Rey. Arnold S. Yantis. Mr. Thorpe spoke 
at the Rotary Club luncheon, Middlebury, 
June 8; St. Paul’s Lodge, No. 26, A. F. and 
A. M., Brandon, June 9; Methodist 
Men’s Brotherhood, Rutland, chalk talk 
on ‘The Story of a Spider,” June 17; and 
at the Children’s Day exercises at Mill 
Village Chapel June 19. The Home Study 
Club held its annual bridge luncheon at 
Long Trail Lodge, June 7, Mrs. L. B. 
Noble and Mrs. Katherine Bingham in 
charge. The club were guests June 1 of 
the Ladies’ Aid at the home of Mrs. H. O. 
Coolidge, when Dr. Emilie M. Perkins 
spoke on ‘Safeguarding the Child.” 
The Ladies’ Aid held its last meeting for the 
season June 15, the entertainment being 
in charge of Mrs. Wilfred Newell, and the 
men were guests at a covered dish supper 
in the evening. The Mission Circle met 
with Mrs. Effie E. Yantis and members 
furnished towels for the new camp for 
diabetic children at the Clara Barton 
Home, North Oxford, Mass. * * St. Al- 
bans.—The Lend-a-Hand Society sent 
$10 for the Loyalty Fund of the General 
Convention. * * Springfield.—Rev. H. 


Edward Latham delivered the memorial 
sermon for the Odd Fellows and Rebekahs 
June 19. The children of the Sunday 
school held an all day picnic June 20 at 
Vilas’ Pool, Alstead, N. H. Teachers and 
officers recently met with George H. Poole. 
George A. Perry was recently elected an 
officer of the Springfield Parent Teacher 
Association. * * White River Junction. 
—Mystie Lodge, No. 27, I. O. O. F., in 
conjunction with Quechee River Lodge, 
No. 46, I, O. O. F., of Woodstock, and the 
affiliated branches of the order, beld their 
annual memoria] service Sunday after- 
noon, June 12, in this church, and Rev. 
William Forkell preached the sermon. 
Chaplain Forkell gave the address at the 
commencement exercises of the high school 
in West Pawlett June 17. * * Williams- 
town.—Rey. John Kimball preached the 
high school graduates’ sermon, Sunday 
evening, June 12. * * Woodstock.—This 


church will entertain the Convention in — 


1933. Rev. James L. Dowson offeréd 
prayer at the high school graduation exer- 
cises June 5, and was the Memorial Day 
speaker et East Barnard. Rev. Francis P. 
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Rev. Max A. Kapp, of Fitchburg, who 
is summer pastor at Hampton Falls, 
N. H., was in Newton July 21 to perform 
the marriage ceremony of Wm. Filene 
and Katharine Jakeman. 

Rev. Oluf Tandberg, Ph. D., of Lewis- 
ton, Me., has written an interesting novel, 
“The New Matron of Noah’s Ark,’’ which 
has just been brought out by the Meador 
Publishing Company of Boston. 

The Liberal Good Will services on Cape 
Cod, Mass., started off auspiciously at 
Sandwich on Sunday, July 17. This first 
service was held in the Federated Church 
of Sandwich, with Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D.D., asthe preacher. With Dr. Coons in 
the pulpit were Rev. John M. Trout, D. D., 
pastor of the church, Rev. Otto S. Ly- 
ding, summer preacher at Chatham, Rev. 
B. B. Gibbs of Portland, Maine, and Rev. 
O. F. Alvord, minister in Orleans. 

Rev. Stanley G. Spear of Beverly, Mass., 
is spending most of the summer recess in 
Beverly. He preached in the union services 
in Beverly on July 17 and will again on 
Aug. 28. On July 24 he was the preacher 
at the Foxboro State Hospital, and will be 
there again July 31. On Aug. 21 he will 
preach at the Old Home Sunday service 
in his old home in Hartland, Vermont. 


Dr. Flint M. Bissell of the Grove Hall 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., is at his summr 
place, Air Castle Farm, Wilmington, Vt. 
On July 3 he gave the address at the laying 
of the cornerstone for the new Community 
Church in Marlboro, Vermont, where a 
scattered rural parish is doing a remark- 
able work in reproducing the old colonial 
meeting-house recently destroyed by fire. 


Daniels, Unitarian, Windsor, was the 
recent guest speaker of the Men’s Club, 
Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield was the speaker 
at the Rotary Club, June 3, on ‘“‘Interna- 
tional Relations.” * * Huntingville, 
Quebec.—The 33d annual convention 
of the Sherbrooke County W. C. T. U. 
was held in this church June 29, and 
luncheon and tea were provided by the 
Willing Workers of the church. The 
Sherbrooke Daily Record of June 16 carried 
a double column article entitled ‘‘The 
Huntings Who Live and Thrive at Hunt- 
ingville,”’ especially noting Kenneth W, 
Hunting, the clerk of the church. There 
is only one church and all the Huntings 
attend. * * North Hatley, Quebec.— 
Rev. Evan T. Evans was the deputy com- 
missioner for the consolidated school, 
having supervision of examinations this 
year, as also last year. * * General in- 
terest is taken in the visits to their summer 
home, ‘‘The Green,’’? Woodstock, of Mr. 
and Mrs. Otis Skinner. The newspapers 
and others noted the actor’s seventy- 
fourth birthday anniversary June 28. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


On July 10 Dr. Bissell preached in All 
Souls Church, Brattleboro, Vt. On the 
remaining Sundays of the summer he will 
supply at the Universalist church in Wil- 
mington, where he has had charge for 
many years. 

Rev. Orrin Abbott Stone, spending 
the summer on a farm near Bath, Me., 
was motoring into Bath with friends to 
meet Rev. Max A. Kapp, when the car 
in which he was a passenger was run into 
by a car driven by a Filipino cook em- 
ployed near by. Mr. Stone’s hip was 
fractured and he is now in the hospital 
at Brunswick, Me. 

Dr. B. G. Carpenter and Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, who on July 16 left Pasadena, Cal., 
for their home in Peoria, Ill., were given a 
beautiful farewell party in the gardens of 
Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, on 
July 12. 

Rev. Tracy Milton Pullman of Cleve- 
land, O., and Mrs. Pullman, who was 
Ruth Owens, are receiving many expres- 
sions of sympathy because of the death of 
their first child, born July 15, who lived 
only a short time. Their present address 
is 1194 Cleveland Heights Boulevard, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. Mrs. Pullman 
is slowly recovering. 

Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Oneon- 
ta, N. Y., contributed to the July Harpers 
an interesting rejoinder to Dr. Fosdick’s 
article, ““Morals Secede from the Union.” 

Louis Annin Ames, chairman of the 
Board, Dr. Frank D. Adams, George E. 
Danforth, Victor A. Friend, President of 
the Convention, A. Ingham - Bicknell, 
Treasurer, Judge Robert W. Hill, Rev. 
John Sayles and Dr. Roger F. Etz, General 
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Superintendent, met at 174 Newbury St., 
July 13, to consider the financial matters 
of the Universalist General Convention. 


Rey. Louis J. Richards of Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, passed through Boston 
July 13 on his way to Maine to visit 
Mrs. Inness. He then plans to visit Fort 
Plain, IN Y: 


Rev. B. B. Gibbs of Woodfords, Me., 
was at Universalist Headquarters recently. 
He and his family are spending the sum- 
mer at Manomet, Mass. 


Mrs. Eleanor Prescott Hickman of St. 
Louis and infant son Robert, are visiting 
Mrs. Hickman’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eben Prescott, at Braintree, Mass. 


Rey. Otis R. Rice, one of the firm est 
supporters of the Leader and assistant 
rector at Trinity Church, Boston, sailed 
on the S. S. Albert Ballin July 13 for a 
brief vacation in Europe. 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools in Washington, D. C., a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees of the General Convention 
and a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Universalist Publishing House, has 
been elected president of one of the most 
unique organizations in the world, one 
thousand school superintendents who also 
are Rotarians and who meet once a year 
at the time of the annual convention of the 
Department of Superintendents of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, 
California, is building a picturesque bunga- 
low in the garden of her beautiful Pasadena 
residence. Los Angeles papers state that 
the work is undertaken this summer to 
give employment to people out of work. 


Clarence J. Harris, Jr., son of Rev. 
Clarence J. Harris of Washington Heights 
Universalist church, was married to Miss 
Virginia Norris of the same church, Sun- 
day afternoon, July 10, in Camp Wamego, 
Corinth, N. Y. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the groom’s father, and was 
witnessed by about 200 people, including 
seventy-five campers. Miss Irene Harris, 
sister of the groom, was the bridesmaid, 
and Mr. Landon Ryder, brother-in-law 
of the groom, was best man. Guests were 
present from New York City and other 
cities. Mr. and Mrs. Harris will continue 
their activities in the Washington Heights 
church. 


Mrs. Richard H. McLaughlin of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, will enter the Hartford 
Seminary in the fall to fit herself for work 
as a director of young people’s activities. 
The Seminary is giving her this course in 
recognition of her husband’s services to 
the community. 


The trustees of Westbrook Seminary, 


Portland, Maine, have chosen Mrs. 
Marion Coates Graves as temporary 
president. Mrs. Graves was formerly 


at the head of Bradford Academy, Haver- 
hill, Mass. At Westbrook she will suc- 


ceed: Miss Agnes M. Safford, who died 
recently. 


Rey. Thomas E. Potterton, D. D., re- 
cently was elected president of the Board 
of Trustees of the Theological School in St. 
Lawrence University, to succeed the Hon. 
Heman W. Morris of Rochester, N. Y. 


Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, associate 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
of Worcester, Mass., has accepted a call 
to All Souls Church, Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, and will begin his work there Sep- 
tember first. 


Rev. R. A. Nunn, Medford, Mass., 
with his family, is having a delightful 
vacation on the St. Lawrence: River at 
Prescott, Ontario, the scene of Mr. Nunn’s 
boyhood. 

-Miss Ethel M. Hughes, formerly pastor‘s 
assistant at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, is now engaged in the Home Ser- 
vice Department of General Mills, Inc., 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, where she 
has worked before. She had been back 
in Minneapolis only three days when this 
opening came to her. 

Rey. L. C. Nichols of Salem, Mass., is 
to conduct a party through Europe this 
summer. The party sails on the Britan- 
nic of the White Star Line on Sunday 
afternoon, July 381. They will visit 
England, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland 
and France. The return voyage will be 
made from Cherbourg on the Olympic of 
the White Star Line. 

Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, whose 
serious illness in Tokyo caused much alarm 
among her friends, is better and has 
been removed from the hospital to the 
Blackmer Home. 


Miss Georgene Bowen of the Blackmer 
Home, Tokyo, is in the hospital suffering 
from an attack of appendicitis. Probably 
no operation will be performed. Miss 
Bowen was tired out .when she sailed, 
suffered greatly on the voyage and has 
overworked since landing in Japan. 

Mrs. Manning, mother of Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Augusta, Me., fell and broke 
her hip Friday, July 15, and is in a serious 
condition. 


From the Empire State Universalist we 
take the following personals: 


Dr. Fred C. Leining was one of the two 
evening speakers at the 124th annual 
sessions of the St. Lawrence-Black River 
Associations of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches. 

On May 15 Rev. G. H. Ulrich of Cort- 
land was the speaker at the forum con- 
ducted in the First Baptist Church, 
Syracuse. He also served in the question 
period of the Sunday evening service 
which is conducted by Dr. Bernard C. 
Clausen, minister of the church. 

Miss Marian Lobdell, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Nelson L. Lobdell of Victor, 
was graduated from St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity on June 13. She has secured a 


position as teacher in the high school of 
Dryden. 


Rev. Edwin P: Wood, formerly of 
Brattleboro, Vt., has moved to South 
Braintree, Mass. 


Miss Mary Elizabeth Shaw, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Shaw of Syracuse, 
was a member of the graduating class of 
Syracuse University. 


Miss Phyllis Walker, daughter of Mrs. 
G. D. Walker and the late Dr. Walker, 
State Superintendent, was graduated on 
June 27 from the Nottingham High School, 
Syracuse. 


Miss Barbara M. Leining, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. Fred C. Leining, was 
graduated on June 27, an honor student, 
from the Nottingham High School, Syra- 
cuse. She will enter St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity in September. 


Maine 

Orono.—Rev. T. W. Horsfield, pastor. 
Our church closed on June 26 for July 
and August. Since Mr. Horsfield came to 
us on Nov. 1 our church attendance has 
greatly increased, a large percentage of 
the attendance being university students. 
A Y.P.C.U. was formed in January which 
has had a good attendance and interest 
among the young people. The Sunday 
school is small but its members are earnest 
and active. It has had several social 
gatherings and its season closed with a pic- 
nic at Pushaw Lake, which was attended 
by many of the older members of the so- 
ciety. Mr. Horsfield preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon to the graduating class 
of the Orono High School. At the annual 
meeting of the parish in April it was voted 
to change the date of the annual meeting 
from the last week in April to the first week 
in January, and the members of the board 
were re-elected to serve until that date. 
The Ladies’ Aid have had an active and 
successful season. 


Massachusetts 


Springfield, Second.—Rev. Fred Hamil- 
ton Miller, pastor. The annual reports of 
all organizations have shown that decided 
progress has been made. The church 
school has had a successful season under 
the leadership of Miss Marian Holland, 
having an average attendance for the year 
of over 133 pupils and teachers. On Chil- 
dren’s Sunday the church was beautifully 
decorated with flowers. The morning 
service found the auditorium filled to 
overflowing with over 250 grown-ups and 
children. The entire service was given over 
to the children, who gave an appropriate 
program. The minister had no part in 
the service except the baptism of twelve 
children. Through the summer the young 
people hope to hold one or two outdoor 
meetings. The Bay Path Circle is 
planning to hold regular meetings through 
the summer. Instead of routine work 
they are going to have study groups, read- 
ing together some of the current fiction 
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and non-fiction. Two of our young people, 
Marjorie Bidwell and William Lewis, are 
at Ferry Beach and are planning to be 
there for the greater part of the summer. 

Annisquam.—Rev. B. B. Hersey, pas- 
tor. The following item appeared in the 
Boston Sunday Herald on July 17. It is 
inspiring news: “‘Gilman Harvey, Jr., ten, 
almost ruined things to-night for the annual 
play of the Universalist church Sunday 
school, to be held in Village Hall. Gilman, 
with other children of the town, was given 
tickets to sell. All of the children did well 
but Gilman is no ordinary salesman. He 
reported back with money for ninety-five 
tickets. The other children sold enough 
to swell the sale to two hundred and seven- 
ty-five admissions. The hall’s capacity is 
only two hundred persons. A hurried 
canvass of the town, and much pleading 
was done before seventy-five persons 
agreed not to attend and their money was 
refunded.” 

Monson.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pastor. 
Children’s Day was observed June 12, 
the members of the Sunday school pre- 
senting the pageant, ‘God Is Love.” 
During the service two babies were chris- 
tened by the pastor. A Sunday school 
and parish picnic was held at Lake George 
July 6, thus closing the church activities 
for this season. During the summer, 
union services are being held with the 
Methodist and Congregational churches. 
The first three services have been held in 
our church with large attendance. Music 
was furnished by a chorus choir of our 
young people. A part of August the pas- 
tor and his family plan to spend with rela- 
tives and friends in Vermont, Maine and 
Eastern Massachusetts. 


New Hampshire 


Kensington.—Arthur W. Webster, pas- 
tor. The annual Fellowship Meeting will 
be held Aug. 7. Preacher at morning 
service Rev. A. A. Blair, Nashua; in 
the afternoon, Rev. Harry Adams Hersey 
of Danbury, Conn. 

Portsmouth.—Rev. F. B. Chatterton, 
pastor. The vacation Bible school has 
closed after a three weeks’ session. It has 
been a most successful season. The en- 
rollment was sixty-eight. The busy 
minister turns his attention to conference 
groups at Ferry Beach and at New Hamp- 
shire University at Durham. A lawn 
party was held at the church on the after- 
noon of July 12. 

Alstead.—Congregationalists and Uni- 
versalists are federated here, but at present 
it is the Universalist meeting-house that 
is in use. It has been thoroughly over- 
hauled and renovated, and is altogether in 
fine condition. The work has been done 
by the Ladies’ Circle, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. M. A. Currier. 


New York 


Washington Heights.—Rev. Clarence 
J. Harris, pastor. The church is continu- 
ing all of its regular activities, except 
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preaching services, during the summer. 
The Men’s Liberal Club has entire charge 
of the church and the church work, headed 
by Mr. H. W. Moller, Walter Martin, 
Walter J. Johnston, H. S. Eaton, Charles 
Regnoff, and others assisting. 


* * 


A CHALLENGING REPORT 

(Continued from page 920) 
related subjects, their influence might 
help to raise the intellectual standard of 
the United States, said by the superin- 
tendent of schools of Kent, Ohio, at the 
recent General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church, to be that of a sixth grade 
child. 

If more adults were studying and dis- 
cussing together the ideals and problems 
of America and of the world, there would 
be more interest in the work of religion, a 
reawakening to the need of religious in- 


struction through the church and better . 


support of the services of worship. fy 
would like to see adult classes in every 
Universalist church school in the United 
States. It is appalling to think how many 
young people’s religious contacts end with 
their graduation from the public school. 
We can not stand still. We either press on 
toward a higher idealism or we slip back 
morally. Hence any contact that helps 
men to grow in spiritual power and stature 
should be cultivated. We need more adult 
religious education. 

During the year the state has been 
fortunate in having two field workers visit 
its churches. We feel that these visita- 
tions help our schools, and recommend 
that once during the year, if possible, a 
member of the National Association make 
a tour of the church schools. 

Annie M. Boorn, President, 

Pennsylvania Sunday School Association. 

* * 


JUDGE LUMMUS ON SUPREME 
BENCH 


Hon. Henry T. Lummus of Lynn, a 
Judge of the Superior Court, has been 


- appointed to the Supreme Judicial Bench 


of Massachusetts by Governor Joseph B. 
Ely. Judge Lummus is chosen in place 
of Prof. Felix Frankfurter, whose name 
was sent in and withdrawn. 

Judge Lummus and Mrs. Lummus both 
attend the First Universalist Church of 
Lynn, and Mrs. Lummus is one of the 
leaders in the church work. 

Judge Lummus was born in Lynn and 
graduated from the Lynn Classical High 
School with the class of 1894. At Boston 
University Law School he maintained the 
highest rank in his class and received his 
degree of Bachelor of Laws in 1897. 

After being admitted to the bar he en- 
tered practise in Boston with Arthur W. 
Wellman. In 1900 he entered law prac- 
tice in Lynn with Charles Neal Barney, 
who later became mayor of Lynn. He 
served on the Lynn school committee for 
several years and in 1902 was named an 
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associate justice of the Lynn district 
court by Governor John L. Bates. 

His legal activities included service on 
the faculty of the Boston University Law 
School and the authorship of several legal 
text books. 


* Ox 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 919) 
ministry inspired by the sight of a fearless 
commentator on life enjoying real freedom 
in the pulpit, and (in some cases) by the 
very deep religious spirit of the City Temple 
preacher. A religious weekly, the Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, exploited Campbell in 
the interest of the liberal movement in the 
churches, and without doubt the cause was 
greatly served by Campbell and his asso- 
ciates. Many, however, failed entirely to 
see that there were elements in Dr. Camp- 
bell’s preaching that were sure to lead him 
away from the loosely organized liberalism 
of his own New Theology movement; his 
book on the subject should have made 
that clear. There was general amazement 
when Campbell resigned and entered the 
Church of England. He was from that 

moment, for thousands, a lost leader. 

Returning to Brighton, this time to 
take charge of an Anglican church, Dr. 
Campbell escaped the limelight. Poor 
health necessitated a very quiet life. Now 
he is a resident canon at Chichester, and 
the Church of England evidently knows 
how to use his great gifts, which have been 
matured through quiet years of revaluation 
and reflection. There is no longer the 
fire and fervor of an apostle of a very self- 
conscious cause; in its place is the per- 
suasive, scholarly, thought-provoking com- 
ment of one who has traveled far in re- 
ligious thought and feeling and brought 
back a confidence in orthodox Christianity 
which he is happy to share with others. 

“The most urgent need of our restless 
and disillusioned age,’ Dr. Campbell be- 
lieves, “is a recovery of spiritual certi- 
tude, of a sane and balanced other-world- 
ism, of a sense of our responsibility to God 
and of the blessing and joy of communion 
with Him.” 

In lectures given under the auspices of 
a movement sponsored by the English 
archbishops, the ‘Way of Renewal” 
movement, Dr. Campbell examines various 
conceptions of God. He presents the 
alternative, either the God of Shaw or 
Julian Huxley ‘“‘or any other of our con- 
temporary Sadducees,’” or ‘“‘the God re- 
vealed in Christ.” A chapter on Jesus 
emphasizes that Jesus was concerned with 
“the getting of God’s will done” as the 
supreme task of his age and the cure for 
its ills. If we seek to be Christian to-day 
our allegiance must find the same expres- 
sion in relation to our own age. ‘‘He ex- 
pounded and exemplified a special way of 
life to which he summons us.” Arch- 
bishop Temple is quoted as saying that 
this means, firstly, the belief in the sacred- 
ness of personality (involving a recognition 
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of the individual man’s liberty); secondly, 
an adequate perception of the truth that 
we are members of one another, and of a 
timeless spiritual society of which Christ 
is the head; thirdly, the faithful perfor- 
mance of the duty of mutual service; 
fourthly, experience of the power of sacri- 
fice in the deliverance of the race from 
moral bondage and the attainment of more 
abundant life. And Dr, Campbell him- 
self adds, fifthly, as the dynamic of en- 
deayor, the love that issues in a consecrated 
will, informed and controlled by the spirit 
of the living God. Is it not interesting to 
contemplate how many could accept the 
broad terms of this definition of the Chris- 
tian way of life who yet differ vastly re- 
garding the means, the organization, the 
church life most likely to contribute to 
this end? Why need we expect all to find 
the same disciplines and methods essen- 
tial? Should we not deplore only the 
narrow vision of those, in any church, who 
insist theirs is the only satisfying outward 
expression of the common purpose? 

In this book Dr. Campbell explores 
many important subjects, such as human 
nature and its needs, the quest for Reality, 
the Incarnation, the influence of belief 
in Christ on belief in God, ete. Through- 
out he makes full and effective illustrative 
use of modern literature on the subject, 
while his clear exposition wins respect for 
his conviction as one intelligently held 
even where the reader differs radically 
from some of his conclusions. 

Dr. Campbell is enriching the thought 
of the church he now serves; his book is 
an evidence of the serious purpose of that 
church and its leaders to meet the chal- 
lenge of the times we live in. It is full of 
interesting comments on books, both secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical, on themes of interest 
to religious people. To compare it with 
the book by Rufus Jones (“‘A Preface to 
Christian Faith in a New Age’”’), reviewed 
in our last issue, would be a valuable exer- 
cise for any serious student. 

ET EAs 


Notices 


VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


Aug. 7. Stockton Springs, 11 a. m. Speaker, 
Rev. Edwin W. Grilley, Jr. Church is on State 
Highway 1, just north of the center of the Village. 

Aug. 14. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. Church is on State Highway 101 
near the center of the village. Picnic lunch at 
one o’clock preceding the service, 

Canton Point, 2.15 p. m., Standard Time. Speak- 
er, Rev. Milo G. Folsom. From Canton, follow the 
Gilbertville road across the Androscoggin River, 
and turn north at the fork just beyond. Pienie lunch 
at one o’clock in Union Hall, just to the right from 
the fork in the road above mentioned. 

Aug. 21. Livermore (Norlands), 11 a. m. and 
3.30 p. m. All day meeting. Speakers, morning, 
Rev. Merrill C. Ward; afternoon, Dr. John Smith 
Lowe. Turn east from Route 107 between Liver- 
more and Livermore Falls where sign indicates. 

Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Robbins. 
Church is at Hope Corner, which is best reached via 
Camden. 

Aug. 28. Bryant Pond, 11 a. m., and 2 Dp. m. 
All Day Grove Meeting under the auspices of. the 
Oxford Association. From the center of the village 
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on Highway 26, turn south beside the railroad, 
crossing the track a short distance beyond, and con- 
tinuing a little way farther to the grove. If the 
weather is unpleasant, the services will be held in 
the church, near the railroad crossing. 
Daylight Saving Time except as indicated. 
aene 
EXECUTIVE, SALES AND MARKETING EX- 
PERIENCE 


Capable, energetic man available for handling 
merchandizing and marketing problems, sales pro- 
motion, employing, suvervising, and stimulating 
salesmen, handling sales department relations, with 
a working knowledge of advertising. Twelve years’ 
experience. Age thirty-four. Married. Will go 
anywhere. Salary secondary. 

Write Ivan S. Bailey, 25 Evergreen Street, or tele- 
phone 1517-J, Cortland, N. Y. 

core 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 


The Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington will unite with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches for services 
during the summer beginning Sunday, June 26, and 
ending Sunday, Sept. 11. From June 26 to July 17 
Services will be in All Souls Church; from July 24 to 
Aug. 14 in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 21 to 
Sept. 11 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist church will be 
Rev. Emerson H. Lalone of Canton, N. Y., on Aug. 
21 and 28, Rev. Russell J. Clinchy of Mt. Pleasant 
Church on Sept. 4, and Dr. Perkins on Sept. 11. 
Dr. Perkins will also preach in Mt. Pleasant Church 
on Aug. 14. 

On Sundays when services are not heid in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church it wiil be open for visitors 
from 1 to 3 p. m. It will also be open week-days 
from 10 to 1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus be afforded opportunity 


to see the church. 
* Ok 


VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


On June 28 the Vermont Fellowship Committee 
accepted from Ohio Rev. Fannie E. Austin of Wes- 
ton, Vermont, transferred to Massachusetts Rev. 
Edwin P. Wood, and granted fellowship to Rey. 
Harry E. Thorpe and a letter of ordination to Harry 
A. Farrar. 

H. E. Latham, Secretary. 
ak 


UNION SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


Under the auspices of the Cape Cod Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Churches, a 
series of Sunday afternoon union services will be 
held during the summer. Visitors to Cape Cod 
are invited to attend these services, which will be 
held every Sunday from July 17 to Aug. 28 inclusive, 
at 4 p.m. 

Places and preachers are as follows: 

July 17. Sandwich Federated church. Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D. 

July 24. Orleans Universalist church. Rev. 8. G. 
Ayres, D. D., of Norwood, Mass. 

July 31. Chatham Universalist church. Rev. 
Herbert M. Gesner of Marlboro, Mass. 
Aug. 7. Hyannis Federated church. 

Rose, D. D., of Lynn, Mass. 

Aug. 14. Eastham Universalist church. Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Aug. 21. Yarmouthport Universalist church. 
Rev. George Lawrence Parker of Carver, Mase. 

Aug. 28. Barnstable Unitarian church. Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

x o* 
MURRAY GROVE 

July 31. Edwin B. Wilson, Brooklyn. 

Aug. 7. Rev. F. O. Hall, D. D., New York. 

Aug. 14. Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia. 

Aug. 21. Rey. C. A. Hallenbeck, Scranton. 

Aug. 28, Rev. Josephine B. Folson, Pittsfield, Me. 

Sept. 4. To be announced. 

The joint institute under the direction of the 
Council of Religious Education opens Saturday 
evening, Aug. 27. Instructors: Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom, Dean, Miss BE. Virginia Eddy, Mr. Richard 


Rev. W. W. 
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H. Bird, Jr. Courses: Worship in the Church 
School, Miss E. Virginia Eddy. The Theory and 
Practise of Work with Young People, Mr. Richard 
H. Bird, Jr. “Lady Fourth Daughter of China,” 
Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. How to use the book—a 
course in methods, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

Sept. 3, Y. P. C. U. Banquet and annual Mas- 
querade Party. 

Monday, Sept. 5, Annual Boating Party. 

Rates: for registered delegate, $10.00. Registra- 
tion for the week, $1.00. 

x 

SUMMER MEETINGS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth, all season. Pleasant St. 10 a.m. 

Kensington, July and August. Arthur W. Web- 
ster. On highway from Exeter to Amesbury. 

Nashua. _Union services. 

West Chesterfield, July and August. 
Lapoint. Just off Route 9 west of Keene. 

East Lempster, July and August. Will E. Rob- 
erts. Route 10. 

Fellowship Meetings: Kensington, Aug. 7, morning 
and afternoon. Atkinson, Aug. 21, afternoon. On 
cross road, east from Soldier’s Monument, brick 
ehureh. Langdon, Ancestors’ Day, Aug. 28, morn- 
ing and afternoon. Two miles from Alstead Village. 

Portsmouth and Nashua Daylight Saving Time. 
Other places Eastern Standard Time. 

Fellowship Meeting at West Chesterfield, Sunday, 
Aug. 14. Services morning and afternoon. Just 
off route 9, watch for sign reading “‘West Chester- 
field.” 


George M. 


A. M. Bradley. 
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CANADIAN CONFERENCE 


The Canadian Conference of Universalists, Uni- 
tarians and Kindred Religious Liberals will meet at 
Harvey, York County, New Brunswick, Sunday 
and Monday, Aug. 14 and 15, 1932. 

eS 
PREACHING SERVICES AT OXFORD 


Preaching services are being conducted in our his- 
torie church at Oxford, Mass., every Sunday morn- 
ing from July 24 to Aug. 28 inclusive. It is hoped 
that many parties from churches closed during the 
vacation season will journey to Oxford and have 
part in this worship. The Clara Barton Birthplace 
is at North Oxford, five miles distant. ; 


Obituary 
Mrs. Esther Allen Jobes 


Mrs. Esther Allen Jobes, widow of Wm. V. Jobes, 
formerly of Spokane, Wash., died at Portland, Ore- 
gon, May 19, 1932, aged seventy-two. Mr. Jobes 
and their two sons died several years ago. Those 
familiar with the story of Western Universalism, 
and the missionary journeys of Dr. Q. H. Shinn, will 
remember the Jobes family, their interest and ac- 
tivities for their church, and that their house was 
always open to the Universalist ministers passing 
that way. She was a keenly intelligent woman, 
interested in all things for moral and social advance- 
ment, and a power in the community. 

A. M.B. 


Mrs. Fannie E. Sullivan 


Mrs. Fannie E. Sullivan, lifelong Universalist, died 
July 6 at the home of her daughter, Mrs. George L. 
Davenport, Jr., Los Angeles, California. Mrs. 
Sullivan was making a visit to her daughter when she 
was stricken with paralysis and, after five days un- 
consciousness, died very quietly. Services were con- 
ducted by Dr. Sheldon Shepard of the Universalist 
chureh of Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Suliivan was born in Hampden, Maine, in 
1853. Her maiden name was Fannie Emaline Rice, 
She was married to Edwin N. Sullivan in Hamp- 
den, Maine, in 1883 by Rev. Amory Battles. Mrs, 
Sullivan was associated with Dr. Geo. W. Quinby in 
publishing the Gospel Banner for twelve years, and 
it was in this work that she met her husband, who 
was also on the staff. During her life she did con- 
siderable journalistic work, being correspondent of 
and contributor to a number of publications. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sullivan went to San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, in 1884, where they made their permanent 
home. Mr. Sullivan died in 1907. 
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Mrs. Sullivan is survived by her three children, 
Mrs. Isabel S. Davenport, Mr. Edwin Quinby Sul- 
livan, and Mrs. Grace F. Chadwick, each of whom 
has two children, making six grandchildren. 

Mrs. Sullivan lived the iife of a true Universalist, 
which endeared her to all who came in contact with 
her. Her happiness was in her work and in doing 
for others. She was a charter member of the Uni- 
versalist church in San Diego, which existed several 
years. She had a radiant personality, notwithstand- 
ing a great trial which came to her during her last 
four years in the loss of her eyesight. 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

’ F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music a 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT «4 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Se .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING @ Postpaid 
Sire PETITES Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
= 1) FOR BOYS 
“ AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 
Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 


scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Rid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 

| he But Jésus called themuntohim, 

and said, © Suffer little children to 

No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 


under gold edges, head bands and pur- 
ple silk marker, gold titles....... 


Specimen of Tyve . 


$2.00 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo: 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart: 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi: 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


S HOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Crackling 


A college professor tells the story of the 
American living in England who had never 
heard of Buffalo or Niagara Falls, says 
the Boston Evening Transcript. For a 
year he had been laughed at for pro- 
nouncing the names of English places as 
they are spelled. He bided his time. 
When they asked him about Niagara 
* Falls, he said he had never heard of it; 
never heard of Buffalo. His English com- 
panions got outa map. “There they are— 
Niagara Falls, near Buffalo.” 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, ‘‘You mean Niffles 
near Blow.” —Christian Register. 

* * 

Through the good offices of an influential 
American ‘residing in Paris, an ambitious 
young girl from New York obtained an 
audience with Sacha Guitry, the famous 
actor, who graciously consented to hear 
her recite. 

After listening to a classical or two, the 
great actor went up to the young aspirant 
for histrionic honors and placed his hand 
on her head, as in benediction. 

“My dear child,’ said he, ‘‘marry soon. 
Good-by!”,— New York Morning Tele- 
graph. 

* * 

A teacher says the matter of breathing 
is of little importance to the crooning type 
of vocalist. Others, more radical, are for 
dispensing with this entirely—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

* * 

Laundress (to literary man): ‘‘Would 
you mind not writing poems on your 
cuffs, sir? Me ’usband is a very jealous 
man—if you know what I mean.’’—Pass- 
ing Show. 

* * 

“And what are you goirg to be when you 
grow up?” said the AICP visitor viva- 
ciously to the four-year-old son of a client. 

“A big boy,” said he, reasonably.—Sur- 
vey. 

* * 

The wife of a minister warned him as he 
went off to officiate at a funeral one rainy 
day: “Now, John, don’t stand with your 
bare head on the damp ground.”’— Western. 

* * 

It is expected that the plan would bring 
about a co-ordination of police work that 
would tend to hold crime at a maximum. — 
Chicago Daily News. 

* * 

Felicitations to that Los Angeles bride- 
groom, over whose wedding notice ap- 
peared the caption: GETZ-COOK.—Buf- 
falo Evening News. 

* * 

He: “The carpet begins to look dirty.” 

She: “Yes, we must have a demonstra- 
tion with a new vacuum cleaner.’’—Vart 
Hem (Stockholm). 

* * 

The polls to-night will close at 7 o’clock, 
and voting should start soon after that.— 
Manhattan ( Kan.) Mercury. 
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Universalist Sunday Schools 
Attention! 


‘Do you know 


That Dr. A. Gertrude Earle is the 
new editor of the Helper? 


That number 3, volume 63, came out 
under her direction July 1? 


That on October 1, another quarter 


will begin devoted to “Christian 
Standards of Life”? 


That individual subscriptions are 
sixty cents a year? 


That schools can get them in quan- 
tity for twelve cents each in lots of 
four or more? 


Here are vital messages which are studied 
around the world, interpreted for 
Universalists by one of their 
most distinguished scholars. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


ALVAR W. POLK, Manager Book Room 
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